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borders has been suggested at some time or other 

as a fit subject for Americanization—every group, 

that is, with the exception of the Negro, which 
probably needs to be Americanized more than any other. 
There are possibilities more deadly than those which our 
fancy creates out of the allegiance to other lands that immi- 
grants are generally supposed to carry with their baggage. 
The problem of adjusting the immigrant is not nearly so diffi- 
cult as our highly paid social workers would have us believe. 
It is frequently solved by the simple experiment of finding 
this country a better place to live in. Environmental influences 
undoubtedly help to make more “citizens” than our courts 
suspect. 

But the case of the Negro is quite different. There is little 
hope, as things go at present, of his ever being assimilated by 
the natural processes of association. Nominally a citizen, he 
is alien mentally and volitionally to our institutions. He has 
been isolated by steady and methodical policy. He has been 
given to understand that he is not wanted, that the only reason 
he is tolerated is that there is no known way of getting rid of 
him. Of course, we are not so crude as to write or speak our 
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sentiments in such plain language, but the Negro understands 
us thoroughly. 

There is every ground for thinking that some people will 
make the initial mistake of confusing the implications here set 
down with a plea for social equality. In that event, the simple 
answer is that no white man who knows the Negro would, 
from a mere standpoint of expediency, plead social equality 
because colored people would be the first to suspect him as a 
Greek bringing gifts. Most Negroes, if we can accept their pro- 
fessions, do not wish, or at least expect, social equality. The 
race has had its agitators, able enough, but lacking prudence, 
who hamper rather than assist Negro advancement. But in a 
community of Negroes where conditions are normal and op- 
portunities favorable, an agitator would hardly have a decent 
hearing. As an actual fact there are neighborhoods where 
members of the colored race have settled down to the con- 
tented level of an autonomously sufficient life. Julian Street 
tells of one such in Atlanta. And there are others in the South. 

In the matter of the Negro we have not exercised ordinary 
common social sense. We have never seriously considered the 
black race as being more than quantitatively present in our 
society. We have overlooked utterly the qualitative relation 
which the Negro must bear to our social whole. Even the 
South with its informing economic history has failed to learn 
that no group, especially one of the size of the Negro group, 
can function as part of a social body without affecting it for 
good or evil. We like to think of the formation of a society 
as due solely to the action of volition. The notion flatters us 
and, like all flattery, it deadens our appreciation of truth. We 
might as well face truth in the realization that the colored man 
is able to determine, in part at least, what this nation ulti- 
mately becomes. Whether the dose is to be bitter or sweet is 
left largely to our own prescribing. The Negro can be used to 
advantage or he can be the means of degrading us. Unless the 
present ruinous course of indifference on the part of one class, 
and viciousness on the part of another class is checked, we 
will be degraded. 

Racial clashes, pathetic as they are, have their uses. They 
reveal us to ourselves in a way that less violent incidents never 
could. They make us discontented with the flimsy pall of 
paper-made respectability that frequently obscures our view 
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of things in the real. They render us sensitive to the “screech- 
ing humor” in many of our vaunted achievements. They show 
us that we have still many things to learn, and that in itself is 
a lesson with which no honest American could very well dis- 
pense. 

For one thing, we are not nearly so close to that “ethical 
type” of association which sociologists assure us is the last 
stage of social development, the full fruit of progressive 
rational association. True, many politicians, authors, preach- 
ers, and journalists pretend to think otherwise, and they soothe 
us with pleasingly cloquent drafts of our own worthiness. 
But then, there are facts, facts like that riot in Washington or 
that riot in Chicago or that orgy in Omaha, that rattle like the 
bones of ghosts in those inner recesses of our being that men 
identify with conscience. Apparently our national character 
is still marked by a good deal of that mob psychology of 
which M. Le Bon has written so interestingly. And the Negro 
has become a very effective means of keeping it there. When 
we have the hardihood to probe even deeper, we find that 
racial adjustment is not the only problem in American life 
that is being settled on the basis of blind, tempestuous feeling. 

The crimes with which Negroes are charged are no doubt 
horrible in the extreme. They appear even worse in view of 
the general character of shiftlessness and irresponsibility that 
attaches to the Negro, for we get the impression that what one 
Negro does, would be repeated by millions of the race, were 
the opportunity given. The colored race becomes, therefore, 
in our minds a perpetual menace. But assuredly race riots 
and lynchings constitute no effective remedy. Most reputable 
Southern editors have emphasized this, and Southerners ought 
to be the best judges. It is no argument to say that we do not 
want the Negroes in our civilization. Historically, it might 
have been better for both races had the slave ships never 
stopped at our shores. But it is idle to talk “ifs.” The colored 
race is here to the extent of twelve millions. And it is here to 
stay, if the economic necessities of the South have anything to 
do with the issue. Whether the Negro becomes a valu- 
able element in our commonwealth or what Sir Charles Wald- 
stein would term a “social cripple,” depends mainly on the 
white section of the population. There is a whole lot of piffle 
about the freedom that the colored man received. Those who 
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are now lynching him, made a violent change in his condition 
in forcing him to assume a position of responsibility in a de- 
veloped society, for which he had no previous training and 
towards the proper assumption of which he has been given 
very little aid since. They rub their eyes in sanctimonious 
horror at the spectacle of a people abusing the blessings of 
liberty, when the real miracle would be if that people did not 
so abuse them. 

The Negro is not free. Every activity of his life shows 
that he is not. He is not free intellectually, because he has not 
had the opportunities of developing along lines that assure 
mental freedoms. He is not free politically, even in places 
where he has the vote, or he would not be voting the Repub- 
lican ticket with such unthinking accuracy. He is not free 
economically, or forty per cent. of Negro families would not 
still be living in one-room cabins that are either “the actual 
slave home or its lineal descendant.” And he is not absolutely 
free morally, because in slave days habits were forced on him 
that now hamper his will and take their toll in conduct. When 
shall we in America realize that liberty is not an absolute 
good, but a good only under conditions and restrictions? 

It is certain that the Negro will have to work out his own 
destiny. Like every other people, the colored race will have 
what of culture and civilization it earns. In the case of the 
Negro the task will be more difficult, owing to the fact that 
he is already in an advanced civilization that clearly has little 
sympathy with his efforts. He has to win not only a physical 
and mental victory, but a moral victory as well. He has yet 
to convince many of his white neighbors that he is even worth 
giving a chance. But for this beginning he should at least be 
shown fairness. Particular incidents and persons should not 
be made the material of universal judgments and condemna- 
tions. A priori prejudices should give way before the Negro’s 
admitted triumphs. 

But to obtain the full benefits of self-help the Negro ob- 
viously requires assistance along educational lines. The in- 
creasing participation of the colored people in their own edu- 
cation is hopeful and democratic, but it must be remembered 
that the effective education of the Negro people still requires 
the liberal financial aid of white people and the active in- 
fluence of while teachers. Public school facilities in many 
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States are inadequate. This defect has been supplied in some 
instances by the foundation of schools under philanthropic 
and religious inspiration. The vast proportion of all efforts 
in behalf of Negro education is hampered by a lack of funds, 
that in many cases prevents even the erection of suitable 
buildings and the possession of sufficient school equipment. 

But great as is the physical side of the problem of Negro 
education, the question of training and instruction is even 
more important. Certainly traditional means and methods 
are not feasible. In fact, nothing like a standard policy should 
be adopted for all communities throughout the South. It is not 
likely, on account of psychological and economic differences, 
that the same course of study and the same methods of study 
as are in vogue among the whites can be applied successfully 
to the colored. Instruction for colored pupils should regard 
primarily their environment with its needs and opportunities. 
Thus, in a section where Negro mortality is high, instruction 
in hygiene and home sanitation is far more sensible than a 
course of Latin. The first function of a school in such a local- 
ity is evidently to help its pupils live. Or again, in a com- 
munity where Negroes are generally behind in industrial 
efficiency, preparatory courses should clearly suggest manual 
training, rather than cultural or professional callings. In a 
word, if we insist on keeping the old alignment of studies, 
special adaptations will have to be made in order to secure 
better trained men and women who will be able to do more 
efficiently the work they are called upon to perform in any 
community. Culture for culture’s sake is all right in its place, 
but its place is somewhere after the satisfaction of funda- 
mental human and social needs. 

The whole problem of colored schools at present is con- 
tained in the effort to make the pupil live in working harmony 
with the community, with material and spiritual profit to both. 
Enterprising teachers constitute, naturally, the chief element 
in the problem. But no one type of education, as for example 
industrial or literary, will achieve all the required results. 
So far as a practical beginning for development is sought, 
though, agricultural and mechanical training have many things 
to recommend them. The former of these, while more im- 
portant to the colored people just now, is the least popular of 
all courses, partly because of old associations and partly be- 
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cause of inefficient schools. There is a strong desire on the 
part of Negroes for literary education, and many of their 
leaders have shown themselves indifferent both to industrial 
and agricultural instruction. Even the so-called land-grant 
schools, created by the State for the very purpose of giving the 
Negro race an economic foundation, have felt the effects of 
this influence. But Negroes are missing much that will benefit 
their condition, and that will prepare for the acquisition and 
enjoyment of higher things when they heedlessly set aside 
opportunities of economic independence. Whites may affect a 
certain friendly tolerance for the old type of shiftless, sub- 
servient Negro who sang his way through life, but they are 
bound to respect the colored man with enough initiative and 
industry to own his own little patch of land, his own little 
store, or to acquire some useful trade. And in proportion as 
the latter class increases, just in that degree will much of the 
bitterness of racial relations disappear. By way of illustra- 
tion it may be pointed out that there is a certain community 
of Negroes in the South, the majority of whom own their 
own farms which they cultivate at a profit. They have 
well-kept houses, and they are beginning to appreciate some 
of the refinements of life. They are respected by neighboring 
communities of whites, and their credit is absolutely good at 
the bank in the nearby town. Perhaps a further item of inter- 
est to Catholics will be the fact that nearly all the members 
of this community are Catholics, with church, school, rectory, 
and sisters’ house, for which they gave the ground and which 
they themselves built. 

Industrial and agricultural training need not, and should 
not, be established in such a way as to set aside the demands 
of the colored people for general education. Obviously, as the 
material condition of the race improves some of its members 
will seek a new outlet for activity in culture or the professions. 
Provision will have to be made for these legitimate aspirations. 
So far as necessary it should be done now. But by far the 
greater portion of effort, for some time, will be better em- 
ployed in perfecting the grade schools and in insisting on agri- 
cultural and mechanical training, which will give earlier and 
more substantial results. 

This whole topic of Negro betterment is one that ought 
to appeal with peculiar flavor to Catholics, especially in view 
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of the recent emphatic affirmations, coming from many high 
in ecclesiastical and academic quarters, as to the genuine in- 
terest of the Church in social problems. It is doubtful if we 
had ever offered to us a more rigorous test of the social power 
of the Church than is now afforded in the condition of the 
Negro. There are many forms of social service which, though 
useful and generally effective, are nevertheless in line with our 
tastes. The interest in them is wsthetic as well as religious. 
The condition of the colored race proposes a situation in which 
there is opportunity for the exercise of the finest type of 
Christian charity. 

Catholics have, of course, done something to help the 
Negro in his search for spiritual and temporal security. The 
men and women who have devoted their. lives so generously 
to the black race have been mainly concerned with the re- 
ligious side of the problem, but it is inevitable that a few 
things of real social value should have been accomplished. 
These results have been more in the nature of by-products 
from religious activity. Very little directly and positively 
fitting the Negro for life in the secular world could be done. 
Lack of finances has been perhaps the chief reason. Other 
possible causes have been the necessity of learning by slow 
experience the racial peculiarities and possibilities of the 
Negro and the absence of authoritative guidance from Catholic 
psychologists, sociologists, and economists who have generally 
been prevented by the pressure of their other work from in- 
cluding the Negro within the scope of their investigations. 
Certainly missionaries are not slow to appreciate the light 
that comes to them from scientific luminaries, as is evidenced 
by the greed with which a few of them have seized upon the 
coéperative idea in its application to Negroes. 

St. Joseph’s Society, with headquarters at Baltimore, is 
the most important, in point of time and extent of activity, of 
the organizations working for the colored race. This Society is 
now struggling with a programme of education intended to 
help the Catholic Negroes under its charge to become better 
and more useful citizens. It has started work on its parochial 
school system. In addition, it dreams of a few centrally located 
and thoroughly equipped industrial and agricultural schools 
and, more faintly, of a first-class institution for literary and 
professional training. At present it possesses as a nucleus 
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an industrial school at Clayton, Delaware. The Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament conduct an excellent training school for 
girls at Rock Castle, Virginia. And the late Colonel Morrell 
and Mrs. Morrell are responsible for a fine industrial and agri- 
cultural school for boys, also at Rock Castle. These three 
schools were favorably reported in a bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Education for 1916. In all of these schools 
education is provided with a pronounced view to the needs of 
the pupils and the community. There are, of course, a number 
of smaller industrial and academic schools doing good work 
in spite of insufficient facilities. The educational work of the 
colored parochial schools was described in the bulletin already 
referred to as “effective.” A good deal of the credit for this 
belongs to Monsignor Burke and the Catholic Negro Mission 
Board of New York. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that the Negro can 
achieve his real position in society without the help of true 
religion. Much of Negro leadership would be more enlighten- 
ing and satisfying if it could lift its vision above the ideals of 
material aggrandizement. Man does not live by bread alone, 
and a race cannot progress in any sensible meaning of the 
term when the religious aspirations of its members are dis- 
torted, or even choked. Sound religious instruction must play 
an important part in any vital education of the colored man. 
The Negro needs religion for the development of the full sense 
of responsibility, for the correction of some defective outlooks 
on life, and for the comfort and courage it brings to the indi- 
vidual in his struggles. He needs a religion that makes heaven 
and earth meet somewhere on the common level of life’s duties 
and responsibilities, and not simply on the emotional altitudes 
of the camp-meeting’s “fine frenzy.” And he needs religious 
guides with deep sympathy and deeper Christ-like faith and 
love, who, with surprising sagacity and prudence, will en- 
deavor to help him in this world, the while they save his soul 
for another. 

















GEORGE MEREDITH. 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


== IME, as a factor in the scale of social or artistic 

/ reputations, has upset many balances. The judg- 

ment of almost any given epoch is affected by 

current events. The “heavy burden of the age” 

& —~Gi presses upon the individual critic. National 

taste, fluid as individual taste, runs now in this direction, and 

now that. A man with an unusual message is listened to with 

suspicion. Anyone who sees further than his neighbor will be 

thought a knave or fool by nine-tenths of humanity, even if 
the remaining tenth hail him as prophet. 

Mere caprice, too, apparently, takes a hand in the game; 
flinging its contribution at random into the scales, to weigh 
them down on this side or the other. Or why should John 
Clare’s Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery, pub- 
lished in 1820, run into four editions in twelve months, while 
John Keats’ Lamia, Isabella and Other Poems, brought out in 
the same year by the same publisher, barely achieved a sale 
of five hundred copies in the first twenty years? Clare was an 
enthralling natural singer, who made the music of the country- 
side sound clear in even crowded London rooms, but his art 
was not comparable with Keats’ art, as the whole world knew 
later. 

Take another more subtle example of the vagaries of con- 
temporary judgment. How was it that Victorian critics with 
wit enough to recognize George Eliot’s Adam Bede as liter- 
ature, should, almost unanimously, have ignored, or else con- 
demned, George Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel? They 
were published in the same year, 1859.1 They had qualities in 
common; both were sincere and human. Neither author 
glosse:| over tragic incidents which revealed character, nor 
minimized the weight of human responsibility. The writing, 
in either case, was firm and sure. One was an instant success; 
the other, at the time, a complete failure. Richard Feverel 
took twenty years to pass into a second edition. Clergymen 

2A. Compton-Hicketts. 
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of the Established Church in England banned it, and so did 
Mudie’s Circulating Library. 

Today, Meredith’s name is quoted in every book of Eng- 
lish literature. Allusion is constantly being made to him in 
the current literary reviews. What he said of life and char- 
acter, what he foresaw of change and movement in the social 
world, what he knew of the growing breach between Ireland 
and England—through temperamental rather than religious 
difficulties, until the flame of the latter was deliberately fanned 
for purposes of political ambition—applies today in many in- 
stances, and might well be quoted on public platforms. 

Eight months before his death, in.1909, a French admirer, 
a man of high literary attainments, came to visit him at his 
little chalet at Box Hill, Surrey. Humanly speaking, Meredith 
had begun to come into his own. He had justified the faith 
the few always had in him. He had received an ovation on his 
seventieth birthday from his fellow-writers; had been made 
President of the Incorporated Society of Authors after Lord 
Tennyson’s death, and been awarded the Order of Merit in 
1905. The talk turned on success and unsuccess and what 
an author owed to “publicity.” 

“Critics make my flesh creep,” said Meredith. “I never 
could pay court to them. . . . Dickens and Thackeray caressed 
them—as a rider caresses his mount before putting him at a 
stone wall. As for Tennyson, he was a past master in the art 
of inspiring panegyrics. . . . 

“My name is known, but I am not really read... . 
Strangers look upon me as the great unknown. . . . My poems 
were brought out at my own expense. ... Nobody bought 
either my prose or verse. . . . Nowadays, book-collectors buy 
up the first editions, which sell at twenty or twenty-five 
guineas! Absurd ... Once, they (the public) tried to stifle 
ee I was exceedingly poor; I had to work like a nigger 
for my daily bread. Later on, a little legacy enabled me 
to live my life out in my own way; very simply, as you can see 
for yourself in this cottage. If, in spite of general indifference, 
I still go on writing it is because a few periodicals, notably 
Scribner’s Magazine of America, pay me liberally for my 
work. ... 

“Sitting here by the fireside, through my closed eyelids, 
I can see whole chapters of new novels shape themselves. . . . 
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Write them? ... But why?... Poems are all that I can 
produce now. I am too old. My fellowmen don’t encourage 
me enough.” 

“Under his apparent indifference,” wrote Monsieur Pho- 
tiades, after this meeting, “one could see that Meredith suf- 
fered deeply through being misunderstood by his contem- 
poraries.” 

A man’s interests and tastes are, as a rule, tinted or tainted 
by his surroundings in childhood. Behind us, the background 
of our later life, there stretch innumerable lonely tracks of 
memory, dating to the earliest times of conscious under- 
standing; starry and wonderful, or unimaginably fearful and 
dark, about which no one really knows but ourselves and 
God. Meredith’s childhood, motherless, must have been full 
of those amazing entrances on the unknown; each of us may 
recall some early unforgettable moment when veils were rent, 
and we ran full upon some scene of new emotion. But George 
Meredith let little fall, in life, about his early environment and 
its effect on his development. 

“Accustomed to solitude from childhood, he looked upon 
it as a friend,” he told Monsieur Photiades, in that last talk 
which sent the young Frenchman away all on fire to make his 
fellow-countrymen “read, and know this great genius.” “I 
am never alone, I have my thoughts.”* Legitimately proud 
of his Celtic origin—he had both Irish and Welsh blood in 
him—he admitted that his “little drop of Saxon blood,” might 
sometimes act as a corrective. His mother, a beautiful and 
charming woman of good family, died when he was only five 
years old. His parents’ marriage had been vehemently op- 
posed by his mother’s family, as Mr. Augustus Armstrong 
Meredith was not his wife’s social equal. He made a second 
marriage shortly after her death, and then went abroad, to 
South Africa. George Meredith, left under the care of his 
aunts, Mrs. Burby and Lady Ellis, first attended a day school 
at Portsmouth, and then was sent to Neuweid, near Coblenz, 
to be educated by the Moravian Brothers. Catholics, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, and Jews lived alongside in this little town. 
From early youth, Meredith was trained to hear men of dif- 
ferent views, some of them learned men, discuss life and 
affairs in general. 

?C. Photiades. 
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German mentality seemed to him appallingly “weighty.” 
But he found his knowledge of the language was a useful 
asset in after years when acting as war correspondent to the 
Morning Post in 1866 during the war between Italy and 
Austria. Meredith owed much to his ingrained love of foreign 
travel. He always avoided a lamentable mistake common to 
many writers and tourists who think that insularity is pa- 
triotism, and that we help Great Britain’s reputation “by being 
very English on the Continent.”* He was never afraid of 
showing up our failings as well as our virtues. “The Eng- 
lish defect is really not want of feeling so much as want of 
foresight. They will not look ahead. A famine ceasing, a 
rebellion crushed, they jog on as before, with their Dobbin 
trot and blinker confidence in ‘Saxon’ energy.”* 

Anything less suited to Meredith’s temperament than the 
career of law, to which he first applied himself on returning 
to Englattd after the Neuweid experience, could hardly be 
imagined. All the Celt in him was in revolt at the restraint 
and drudgery and monotonous routine of law’s early stages. 
His love of nature, of open country, of getting so close to the 
earth that you could sense her precious mystery, stirred pas- 
sionately in him even then. He broke free at the first 
chance. Far better poverty and freedom than to keep a 
Pegasus stalled and tethered. Youth called, and vision, his 
rich imagination, saw new fields. Stories, everywhere! He 
must write. 

His first poem was published in Chamber’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh, when he was twenty-one, but the stars still moved in 
their appointed course. 

Poor as he was, and with his way to make, Meredith had 
to undertake what regular and free-lance journalism he could 
get. He wrote frequently for, and for a time edited, the 
Ipswich Gazette. He contributed articles to different London 
papers, as well as representing the Morning Post in 1866 in 
the Austro-Italian hostilities. Throughout his whole career 
he never altered his views, nor lowered his standard, to please 
anyone, no matter how influential he might be. He became 
reader and literary adviser to the well-known house of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, and so “discovered” Thomas Hardy, whose 
first manuscript came in Meredith’s way. While John Morley 


* Diana of the Crossways. * Ibid. 
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was absent on a tour in America, Meredith acted temporarily 
as editor of the Fortnightly Review. 

The confidence that he had in himself and his work, his 
faith that writing was his vocation, upheld him through a pro- 
longed period of more than common difficulties and at times 
willful misrepresentation. So late as 1887, an article ap- 
peared in which he was talked of as if he were a charlatan, or 
mad. Butin spite of coldness, neglect, gross abuse, or, ultimately, 
enthusiasm, he steadily produced, at intervals varying as a rule 
from two to four years, the novels and poems which have 
made him famous. Poems appeared in 1851; The Shaving of 
Shagpat, 1855; Farina, 1857; The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
1859, and Evan Harrington, 1861, literally passed over the 
heads of the British public. George Eliot called Shagpat “a 
work of genius ... an apple-tree amongst the trees of the 
wood,” but Shagpat did not sell. The Times devoted three 
critical columns to Richard Feverel, but not until 1879, when 
Beauchamp’s Career was a success, was the second edition 
needed. Modern Love, published in 1861, and scathed by the 
Spectator, writes Mr. Compton-Ricketts, brought Swinburne 
upon the field as a fierce champion of George Meredith’s 
artistic ideals. “His work is always as noble in design as it is 
often faultless in result,” he wrote. Emilia in England, 1864, 
was translated into French under the title of Sandra Belloni, 
by which it was afterwards generally known. Rhoda Flem- 
ing came out in 1865; Vittoria, 1867; Harry Richmond, 1871; 
Beauchamp’s Career, 1875; The Egoist, 1879; Tragic Come- 
dians, 1880; Poems of Tragic Life (a collection), 1887; A Read- 
ing of Earth, 1888; One of Our Conquerors, 1890; Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta appeared serially in the Pall Mall Magazine 
in 1894, and An Amazing Marriage, Meredith’s last novel, in 
1896. 

“If you touch on my early work, slide very tenderly over 
the first poems, sins of youth which drive me to despair,” 
Meredith smilingly directed Monsieur Photiades. He dreaded 
what Charles Maurras terms “the fatal resurrection” of the 
tentative efforts which almost every artist makes before he 
ultimately finds unity. He need not have feared. For, how- 
ever halting his medium, necessarily less assured in youth 
than when he came into the plenitude of his powers, however 
contrary to our own, his views of religious dogma, Meredith 
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possessed the deep desire faithfully and clearly to express 
what he saw as Reality, by means as fine as he could compass. 
It was the standard of the writers of the Victorian era—Sym- 
bolists, Romanticists and Realists alike, a standard which we 
fall far short of, as a whole, in modern poetry or fiction. 

What then stood for Reality to Meredith? Which star 
did he follow? What inspired him to be what so many mod- 
ern writers call him, “a tonic influence in life and letters?” 

George Meredith was not a “believer” as we use the term. 
He has said hard things of “sect” and “dogma.” A personal 
friend of his told one of his biographers that he “inclined no 
more to the Protestant than to the Catholic faith.” He has 
used both as a target for his sharpest arrows. But he had 
many noble principles and preached them consistently, even 
when, apparently, there were none to hear. His inborn faith 
in spiritual influence and Divinity, his Celtic faculty of recog- 
nizing just which material obstacles most cramp and stultify 
the soul’s growth; and denouncing them fiercely, lends a virile 
quality to his work, which may well serve spiritual uses. He 


“always devoted his genius, with its infinite resources, to the 
dissemination of the same ideas, metaphysical and moral re- 
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flections which constituted the very core of his being. 

An avid reader, he was ahead of his contemporaries in his 
knowledge of the importance of pre-natal environment and 
early post-natal influence. He looks upon the child’s care, the 
surroundings of the child, as infinitely sacred. In many of 
his novels, you would be left, humanly, with a sense of over- 
whelming loss, if it were not for the hope that in the new- 
born or the coming child, the dead father’s or mother’s tra- 
ditions would be renewed. 

Meredith’s work is always confident and bracing. He 
never wastes time in nebulous conjectures or idle theories that 
lead nowhere. Actions have consequences; we must see to it 
then that our actions be clean. Purge self of egotism, the 
arch-enemy. Sooner or later, the result of our own most 
precious secret sin faces us; others, if not ourselves, must pay 
for the consequences of our weakness or want of control. 
“Like inexorable fates, the laws that rule us compel obedience 


and respect.” 
*C. Photiades. 


*I agree with Monsieur Photiades that a celebrated interview with Meredith, 
in which his views of marriage were given, must not be taken seriously. 
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His hatred of sham and falsity; his mockery of existing 
fetishes and institutions which were almost solemnly revered, 
partially accounted for the distaste with which the general 
public viewed his work. His unnecessary digressions, and 
delays in opening his story, in certain instances, deterred 
them. And he ran counter to the changing popular taste. In 
the mid-Victorian epoch, a wave of sentimentalism and weak- 
ness threatened to make headway. A few strong spirits waged 
war against it; Carlyle, in prose; Browning, in poetry; Mere- 
dith, in his novels and verse. Thackeray, and the Brontés had 
not hesitated to deal with the dynamic interior forces which 
convulse human nature, but they did not go so far as Meredith 
went in showing what mixed motives may ravage the natures 
of men and women of noble instincts and ideals. 

Meredith’s characters were made up of conflicting ele- 
ments. They never showed as mere specimens to be labeled 
in groups with their several tags. They had big moments and 
very little ones; they lived and grew, and were human and 
haunting. The heroes were not invariably heroic, and the vil- 
lains of the piece had their redeeming qualities. In the midst 
of his “tangle of glittering cobwebs,” even Richmond Roy’ 
shows up at times wearing a cloak that might well be of true 
golden texture. 

At all times, unafraid, Meredith saw men and women val 
liantly fighting, not merely circumstances and environment, 
though these formed part of the struggle, but inherited ideas, 
habits, traditions—all forces which may well break up conven- 
tional serenity. He pursued them to their last stand in the 
secret chamber, where one by one we ultimately take refuge, 
face to face with our secret sin. From that struggle, too many 
of us emerge vanquished and whole, instead of conquerors, 
though maimed. 

So with Lord Fleetwood,* worsted by his own pride in the 
very hour when self-abasement might have made his lost wife 
his again, for “a complete exposure of past meanness is the 
deed of present courage certain of its reward within as well as 
without, for then we show our fellows that the slough is cast.” 
One who had learned to feel that “there’s not an act of a man’s 
life lies dead behind him, but it is blessing or cursing him 
every step he takes,” and that “our deeds are the hard-hitters. 


*The Adventures of Harry Richmond, *The Amazing Marriage. 
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We learn, when they begin to flagellate, stroke on stroke,” was 
worthy of Corinthia in her most generous moment. 

If, at times, Meredith does seem unnecessarily to keep his 
readers’ attention on the leash, his gift of dramatic narrative 
in the great emotional moments never falters. His scenes and 
descriptions are set out simply, austerely; without an unneces- 
sary word or one false movement; the quintessence of art. 


There are wounds that cut sharp as the enchanter’s 
sword, and we don’t know we are in halves until some 
rough, old intimate claps us upon the back.° 


Take the brief account of Diana (Tony) when having be- 
trayed the honor of the man she loved, in the inexplicable aber- 
ration which comes at times upon a woman who has loved 
too well, and strained her mental faculties too far to keep pace 
with even the financial demands life lived at such a pitch 
makes on her, she realizes Dacier has left her for ever. Her 
friend comes to her: 


Emma stepped in. The chill, thick air of the unlighted 
London room was cavernous. ... A _ living woman had 
been lying here for more than two days and nights, fasting. 
. » » She found the bed, by touch, silently, and distin- 
guished a dark heap on the bed; she heard no breathing. 
She sat and listened; then she stretched her hand and met 
Tony’s. It lay open. It was the hand of a drowned woman. 

So like to the home of death it seemed, that in a few 
minutes the watcher had lost count of time. . . . Tony’s 
love of a man, as she might have known, would be wrought 
of the elements of our being; when other women named 
Happiness, she said Life: in division, Death. 

The darkness gave sight after a while, like a curtain 
lifting a veil: the dead light of the underworld. . . . “Hate- 
ful love of men,” Emma thought, and was moved to feel 
at the wrist for her darling’s pulse. . . . The answer was 
at her hand, a thread-like return of her clasp. 


Meredith’s chosen guide, the Spirit of Comedy, as he 
knows it, bears in at least one of its many aspects, a close re- 
semblance to the Catholic view of conscience. The Spirit of 
Comedy, like conscience, will have no halos adjusted by the 


* Diana of the Crossways. 
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world or self. Meredith describes the mind of a certain elig- 
ible “parti” in society’s eyes, as “a London house convention- 
ally furnished and decorated by the upholsterer, and... 
empty of inhabitants, even to the ghost. Both human and 
spiritual were wanting.” *° 

Sir Austin Feverel™ has “experimented on humanity in the 
shape of the son he loves as his life.” Once “the experiment 
appears to have failed,” he “can only see all humanity’s fail- 
ings fall on the shoulders of his son.” “Do not shut your 
heart,” Lady Blandish urges. 








0+ es malice 
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He assured her that he hoped not to do so, and the 
moment she was gone, he set about shutting it as tightly as 
he could. The devil said to him: “Only be quiet: do noth- 
ing. .. . Your object now is to keep a brave face to the 
world, so that all may know you superior to this human 
nature that has deceived you. For it is the shameless 
deception, not the marriage that has wounded you.” 

“Ay,” answered the baronet, “the shameless deception, 
not the marriage, wicked and ruinous as it must be; a de- 
stroyer of my tenderest hopes! . . . Not the marriage: the 
shameless deception!” and he crumpled up his son’s letter 
to him and tossed it into the fire. How [Meredith asks] 
are we to distinguish the dark chief of the Manichzans 
when he talks his own thoughts to us? 













See Mrs. Doria, Sir Austin’s impeccable sister, in the view 
of the Spirit of Comedy: 










“I sincerely trust that Austin will be able to bear it,” 
she said. Doubtless she did trust he would be able to bear 
his sorrows to come, but one who has uttered prophecy can 
hardly help hoping to see it fulfilled: she had prophesied 
much grief to Sir Austin. 








It is impossible, when dealing with Meredith’s work as a 
writer, to discuss him as poet or as novelist alone. He himself 
said: “My thought is bound up with my prose and poetry, just 
es my body is with my mind and soul.” Verse, novel, essay 
or short story has each its allotted space, and is a definite 

tracing in the main design; as definite a design, in its own 

way, as any novel with a purpose, even, affords; Kingsley, 


’Diana of the Crossways. ™ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
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when he laid bare the people’s standpoint in his Chartist novel; 
Dickens, when he revealed the iniquities of debtors’ prisons; 
Mrs. Gaskell, when she wrote of strikes and their conse- 
quences; or Charles Reade, when he painted the asylum system 
as it then existed, in black unrelieved. By virtue of his unity, 
Meredith’s work is art, and lives. 

With the main object of truth in view, George Meredith 
stripped human nature of its pose and fal-lals, and showed it 
stark in the glare of day, to be made game of, or condemned. 
Who does not know the story of the friend, who rushed, stam- 
mering and stuttering, into Meredith’s room when he had fin- 
ished reading The Egoist, which had just been published? 
“It’s awful. It’s appalling. Your Willoughby is a portrait of 
me!” “Calm yourself,” Meredith answered, quietly. “Wil- 
loughby is a portrait of us all... .” 


O self, self, self, are we continually masking in a domino 
that reveals your hideous old face when we could be most 
positive we had escaped you? “Eternally,” the devastating 
answer knelled. . . .?* 


All these are examples of Meredith’s insight into indi- 
vidual character. But his psychology was no less true when 
he applied it to national traits. When he first wrote, the 
tremors of the social revolution, which has since caused so 
complete a reversal of the conditions which then obtained, 
were beginning, here and there, to be felt. A complete barrier 
existed between classes in Great Britain. A few masterminds 
amongst the very poor were beginning dimly to see that united 
they were power, and might, with time, make the claim of all 
to a living wage heard. In the rural districts people thrived 
or rotted more or less in accordance with the wills of indi- 
vidual landlords; faring well, if the squire and his lady, and 
the agent all were humane, faring grossly ill, if they were 
not. 

In London and the large manufacturing towns, matters 
were far worse. Men, women and children herded there often 
like brute beasts, in intolerable conditions. The mild Reform 
Bill of 1832 was the thin end of the wedge, so far as the people’s 
ultimate emancipation was concerned. It was in that year 
only that the new legal humanitarianism graciously provided 


% Diana of the Crossways. 
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that “sheep-stealing and forgery should be no longer -visited~ 
with the death penalty,” but not until nine years later that 
capital punishment was reserved for murder only. 

The Democratic Ideal was beginning to make itself feared 
in the political area, and Meredith voiced it in literature, from 
time to time, with a clarion prophetic note. 


The people are the power to come. Oppressed, unpro- 
tected, abandoned; left to the ebb and flow of the tides of 
the market, now taken on to work, now cast off to starve, 
committed to the shifting laws of demand and supply, 
slaves of Capital . . . they are the power, worth the seduc- 
tion by another Power not mighty in England now: and 
likely in time to set up yet another Power not existing in 
England now.'® 


“You unimpressionable English [Meredith makes Dr. 
Julius Von Karsteg fling in the teeth of Harry Richmond], 
who won’t believe in the existence of aims that don’t drop 
on the ground before your eyes and squat and stare at you, 
you assert that man’s labor is completed when the poor are 
kept from crying out. . . . The exact stamp of the English 
mind is to accept whatever is bequeathed to it, without 
inquiry whether there is any change in the matter.” 


Again, in Beauchamp’s Career: 


“The rich won’t see. They see simply nothing out of their 
own circle; and they won’t take a thought of the over- 
powering contrast between their luxury, and the way of 
living, that’s half starving, of the poor. They understand 
it when fever comes up from back alleys and cottages, and 
then they join their efforts to sweep the poor out of the 
district. The poor are to get to their work anyhow, after 
a long morning’s walk over the prescribed space; for we 
must have poor, you know. The wife of a parson I can- 
vassed yesterday, said to me: ‘Who is to work for us if 
you do away with the poor, Captain Beauchamp?’ ” 


Grim tragedy beneath the irony here, as in a hundred 
other instances in Meredith’s work. But—“Thought is hard,” 
he said, and unlike many of us who write, he never set a word 
down without a thought behind it. 


43 Beauchamp’s Career. 4 Ibid. 
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With the cheapening of book production, and the growth 
of the lending library system, popular taste became more and 
more in favor of “novels that came right at the end,” just as, 
still later, in the Edwardian era, actor-managers waged war 
upon all plays which did not “have a happy ending,” because 
“the public wouldn’t stand it.” Here again, Meredith held true 
to his ideal; virtue, in life, was not always, or even often, 
suitably rewarded. Hence, from a material view, the unmiti- 
gated tragedy of most of his novels. 

What, humanly, can be more “wasted” than Lucy’s sacri- 
fice, and Richards’?* than Beauchamp’s steady devotion to 
what he saw as duty?*° In Nevill Beauchamp’s case, and Lucy 
Feverel’s, it led them to death. Lonely deaths, and comfort- 
less. Sentimental accounts of deathbed scenes, the reader of 
the day might even pass. But there is nothing sentimental in 
Meredith’s account of Lucy’s agony at the last, “even in the ap- 
proaches of delirium she was trying to prevent herself from 
crying out,” for her husband’s sake; nor in the bald account of 
Nevill Beauchamp’s end, drowned saving a sordid straw of 


humanity, just as Frank Guiseley, in Monsignor Benson’s 
None Other Gods, died for what seemed a “useless specimen” 
of humanity. 


This is what we have in exchange for Beauchamp! 

It was not uttered, but it was visible in the blank stare at 
one another of the two men who loved Beauchamp, after 
they had examined the insignificant bit of mudbank life 
remaining in this world in place of him. 


So much for the material view. But what of the spiritual? 
Meredith answers the question himself, in another book, and 
so epitomizes the spirit of his whole teaching: 

“There is nothing the body suffers that the soul may not 
profit by.” 

Restrained, wise, moral, watchful must that man be who 
is deserving of his heritage, in Meredith’s philosophy; the 
matchless gift of life with its incomparable opportunities. He 
sees Earth as the great Mother of Man; Nature is “all-power- 
ful, like the image of Fate in Greek drama,” as M. Photiades 
writes. Meredith loves the sights and smells of Earth with 


** Richard Feverel. %* Beauchamp’s Career. 
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“a consuming passion.” Returning the body to earth, in death, 
is to leave to the world the gift of our example, a legacy of 
“what we stood for;” which is immortal, and which bears with 
it its own reward. 

The Torch Race of ancient days, with a new significance. 
The runner in life’s race passes his torch on to another runner, 
when he himself is so far spent as to drop out. And if the 
little torch has been well lit, and truly, it will keep aglow. 

No favoritism in the earth’s privileges. Her sons and 
daughters may share alike the generous fruits, the beauties of 
leaf and flower, the song of the lark, always so dear to Mere- 
dith. “Of all poets, Meredith is linked with the earth as no 
other poet is. ... But he does not try to replace God by 
nature, to humiliate Christianity by lauding Paganism... . 
If he sends us back to the earth” to learn, “it is not because 
he adores it as a fetish or lends it a mystic personality; his 
intention is to remind us from ‘whence we came,’ to break up 
our selfishness . . . to sink it in a deep hollow.” 

Writers on English literature often lay legitimate stress on 
Meredith’s incomparable gifts as a story-teller, as an “un- 
rivaled painter of contemporary English manners,” or as a 
“satiric observer” of unusual penetration, or even as a prophet. 
All this is true, but his abiding merit is his virile, unswerving 
faith in the gospel of “hope, ... courage ... and resigna- 
tion.” 

Dr. Shrapnel, the Socialist and Free Thinker,’* voices 
many of George Meredith’s own limitations in his letter to his 
disciple. Certain things he says in it are false and terrible, 
but some are true. Take the truth first: 





“He who has the fountain of prayer in him will not com- 
plain of hazards. ... Prayer is the soul’s exercise and 
source of strength. . . . Cast forth the soul in prayer... . 
That crust of habit which is the soul’s tomb, and custom, 
the soul’s tyrant; and Pride, our voleano-peak that sinks 
us inacrater . . . you are free of them, you live in the day 
and in the future, by this exercise and discipline of the 
soul’s faith.” 


But again: “Prayer for an object is the cajolery of an idol; 
the resource of superstition.” 


7 C. Photiades. % Beauchamp’s Career. 
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A greater than George Meredith (speaking as he does here 
in the person of Dr. Shrapnel) said: “Ask, and you shall re- 
ee 

George Meredith died on the eighteenth of May, 1909. He 
was cremated at Woking, and the ashes were interred at Dork- 
ing Cemetery next day. 

Only by studying a man’s craftsmanship very closely, can 
we even hope to present his clear portrait, the man as he was 
“in the old religious sense ‘before God;’ the man in his rela- 
tion to Reality.” That, and only that, is the expression of him- 
self—more totally his self-expression than the child of his 
body even. The foundations a man builds his work upon, the 
“inner light” he follows in his art, the means he takes to 
“strengthen” or “weaken the state of the world,” are the only 
marks worth having of a scribe’s identity, because they alone 
show his soul. 

Now and again “the light of glory” did “shine on the eyes 
of” Meredith’s “mind.” In so far as he saw it, clearly, he let 
it illuminate his work. Of how many contemporary non- 
Christian writers can we say as much? 





PASTEL. 
( Evening.) 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


PALE rose and gold, 
One taper star atween; 
Day’s story thus is told— 
The burial of a queen. 





REUNION AND FUSION OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. 
BY ELISABETH CHRISTITCH. 


>t] ELDOM has there been such a complete national 
gi resurrection as that of the Southern Slavs. 
| Having freed themselves alike from Turkish and 
Christian masters, they now stand together, bent 
on forming a united independent State to safe- 
guard and develop their racial and cultural characteristics. 
The riches of their soil, the vigor of their physique, their great 
natural intelligence insure a rapid onward march to the Yugo- 
Slava (“Yug”—South); but to expect at this period complete 
harmony of action and identity of thought between those who 
meet after centuries of separation, would be to ignore the his- 
tory of the world and the psychology of the human heart. 
One must not forget that the new State is not a homo- 
geneous entity. It is rather a family composed of three 
brothers who have passed through different trials and expe- 
riences that modify their mental outlook. Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes have each distinctive qualities which should com- 
plete the others, and the creed antagonism fostered by the 
“Divide et Impera” policy of Austria has no longer a reason 
for existence. It stands to reason that what suits Macedonia, 
but lately wrested by Serbia from the Turks, cannot apply to 
Styria in Slovenia, long accustomed to Western culture. 
Therefore, the chief preoccupation of the representative 
leaders is to decide between a strongly centralized form of 
government, which would soon weld all sections of the State 
together, or a federalistic form with the local autonomy that 
should guarantee to each section its traditional customs. It is 
generally said that the Serbs lean to centralization, while the 
Croats and Slovenes prefer federalism; but there are notable 
exceptions on both sides. In order to understand the different 
points of view we cannot do better than listen to the exponents 
themselves. 
The Serbian official journal, Samouprava, had the fol- 
lowing leader in its Christmas issue: 
“The Birthday of the God-Man, our Saviour, has a special 
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significance for us this year. We can sing with full hearts: 
‘Glory to God in the Highest!’ And we remember that He Who 
died for love did so not only for His friends, but for His foes. 
Serbia, the Orthodox portion of our triple kingdom, celebrates 
its Christmas feast on this occasion with special joy, for it is 
no longer isolated from its kin of Croatia and Slovenia. This 
memorable date should be truly for us the most important in 
all history. It is undeniable that the heavenly ideal preached 
by the God-Man nineteen centuries ago has slowly, but surely, 
progressed, however far it seems yet from realization. As the 
centuries go by mankind sees and feels ever more clearly the 
great import of Gospel Truth. In the hour of triumph the 
Serbian nation has special reason to fix its mind on the lessons 
taught by the Saviour. Through all its struggles and ordeals 
it never lost sight of the final aims, which were peace and 
love. It fought against tyranny, plunder, oppression, and as 
it compassed the defeat of these evils, it feels it is not abso- 
lutely an unworthy follower of Him Who denounced them. 

“May the Serbians not be allowed to recall that they 
indeed bore the lion’s share of the sacrifices entailed by a long 
struggle? There are certain differences just now between the 
sections of our people—between brother and brother. Some 
of the Croats and Slovenes, owing to long severance from us, 
and subjection to an alien régime which persistently vilified 
us, imagine that danger threatens them from Serbia. They 
distrust us, they credit us with domineering instincts. On this 
Feast of Christmas let us better put aside whatever tends to 
disturb the spirit of fraternity. Let our Croat and Slovene 
brethren kindle rather in their hearts the trust and affection 
we are ready to reciprocate. Let us all strive to follow the 
message of today. Let us seek the reign of peace by culti- 
vating good will.” 

Stoyan Protic, a leading Serbian statesman, the lifelong 
friend and political adherent of the famous Premier (who 
created modern Serbia), Nikola Pashitsh, himself also a dis- 
tinguished legislator, said recently in his blunt fashion: “We 
must take account of people’s feelings even when we do not 
Share them. Some people are oxen-headed—if you will 
pardon me the expression—and their masters, like Martin 
Luther, condone slavery and teach that you must keep heavy 
burdens on them or they will become impudent. This method 
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does not commend itself to any of us Southern Slavs, and who 
tries it will fare badly.” 

A serious cause of dissession was the administration of the 
oath to elected members of the Constituent Assembly before 
the latter had decreed the form of government for the new 
State. The Minister of Justice, Dr. Marko Trifkovitch, replied 
as follows to the objectors: “Some political groups appear to 
act as if our State begins to exist only now. But we cannot 
agree to that. The oath is intended to convey the continuity 
between Serbia, which made such huge sacrifices for the deliv- 
erance and union of our race, and the enlarged State that now 
succeeds in its place. We cannot pass over the Agreement of 
Corfu, signed by us all when the Serbians were in exile, but 
confident of the future. It was a contract built on the King- 
dom of Serbia. An amazing assumption is that our State is 
only now to be born, when it is internationally already recog- 
nized! (The orator tactfully avoids insisting on the fact that 
this recognition by the Allies is due to Serbia alone.) 

“Again, there is an attempt to hamper the work of this 
Assembly by demanding that a majority should mean at least 
two-thirds of its members. But this is favorizing the minor- 
ities, and surely it is in the interests of all that the Constitu- 
tion be voted as soon as possible, to be amended and improved 
later on, for nothing on this earth is perfect. We are told that 
we should make concessions. I think I may say without boast- 
ing that we have indeed made concessions. When our first 
combined Government was formed, our Croai brothers kept 
all their officials, the Ban (Viceroy) at the head just as here- 
tofore; our Slovene brothers, likewise, regulated things as they 
wished. The Serbian Cabinet at once gave place to a Yugo- 
Slav Cabinet. Because they particularly wished it, the Croats 
had two Catholics, one a clergyman, appointed to the Minis- 
tries of Public Worship and Education. We are warned that 
we must be tolerant! As if we could be otherwise! When our 
peasants rose to fight for freedom, the first word in their device 
was, ‘For our Christian Orthodox Faith!’ and in the second 
place came, ‘For Golden Freedom!’ The Minister who has led 
our Foreign Affairs for the last two years is also a Catholic, 
Dr. Trumbic. What can one have more? The Government 
has been also accused of imposing a protocol on the Assembly. 
But it has now submitted this protocol to the vote, and it has 
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been accepted. Without further recrimination, let us now get 
to work.” 

To get the views of the Opposition, one must follow the 
pronouncements of the leaders of the Croats and Slovenes as 
voiced by the Southern-Slav Club, which includes eminent 
thinkers, as well as proven patriots. At the outset it is un- 
fortunately hampered by divisions among those it represents. 
According to its organ, the Narodna Politika, the demagogue, 
Radic, who persuaded his fellow-peasants that they could com- 
pound a little Republican State of their very own, without 
regard to those around them, is responsible for the weak posi- 
tion of the Croato-Slovene Party in the Constituent Assembly. 
Radic’s policy of abstention, if persevered in, will further 
leave the best elements in Croatia and Slovenia powerless to 
counteract the influence of godless factors, here as elsewhere 
profiting by every occasion to push their doctrines. Radic, 
however short-sighted in politics, is not an irreligious man. 
If he were he could not possess, as he does, the confidence of 
such splendid Catholics as the Croat peasants. Should reason 
prevail over personal ambition and hinder the futile pursuit 
of a phantasm, the adherence of Radic and his followers to the 
wise policy of the reverend leaders of the National Club: 
Ritig, Baric, and Korosec (Chief of the Slovene “People’s 
Party”), will bring about a more favorable attitude of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in Belgrade toward Croato-Slovene de- 
mands. The Croats and Slovenes do not wish to obstruct, but 
to check the impending course of legislation. Too speedy 
crystallization, they find, may not be worth the sacrifices it 
must entail. The talented orator, Dr. Simrak, spoke as fol- 
lows on behalf of the Southern-Slav Club: 

“We are not separatists, but we are opposed to Serbian 
hegemony. Centralization is no more desired by Serbian cul- 
tivators and workers than by ours, but by a few capitalists and 
imperialists, the same—on our side of the rivers—who served 
the policy of Austrian and Magyar. There is nothing that 
divides the mass of our people. We Croats and Slovenes must 
protest against the insinuation that we are inferior in our sense 
of the value of freedom. In a thousand-year struggle we pre- 
served our nationality. In the time of Napoleon we attempted 
to found a Southern Slav State under the name of Illyria. Our 
great Bishop, Strossmayer, first proclaimed the unity of the 
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Southern Slavs. In the struggle to resist the Magyarization of 
the Ban, Khuen, we were not helped by the Serbs living in our 
midst. In our last terrible struggle, the men who stand for 
centralization today were opportunists and willing servants of 
the Austro-Hungarian régime. . . . We ask for a measure of 
autonomy that will take into account not only political and 
economical, but historical factors. ... With regard to re- 
ligious liberty we do not understand it in such action as that 
of a Serbian Bishop now endeavoring in the Republic of the 
Central Slavs, Czecho-Slovakia, to win over the Uniat Cath- 
olics to Orthodoxy. It would be a sad mistake if anything of 
the kind were attempted here at home.” 

Dr. Lazar Markovic, in reply, said that no proof could be 
brought of the assertion that the plan for centralization 
favored one branch of the nation more than another. As in 
every democratic, parliamentary land, questions would be de- 
cided by a majority, and it was open to all sections of opinion 
to combine and work to obtain a majority. Only purely local 
matters could be well regulated by provincial councils. In all 
that seriously affected the State, the control of a central organ- 
ization was necessary. 

It will easily be inferred that the opinions of Croats and 
Serbs are different when it is question of what are the most 
serious interests of the State. Take, for example, religious in- 
struction in the schools. Serbia’s nationalism has first place 
in education, or rather her religion is so inextricably woven 
with her national sense that it cannot stand apart. The teach- 
ing of Christian doctrine is obligatory only in the primary 
schools, and this ruling would be intolerable to the Croats. It 
will be said that they are assured of fair play in the legislative 
assembly, but we have seen how, owing to the culpable pas- 
sivity of the Radic Party absorbed in its visionary ideals, the 
Croats are numerically too weak to impress their principles 
on a centralized form of government. Future developments 
may alter their position, and their natural allies should surely 
be the clergy of the Orthodox Church, equally exposed to the 
attacks of aggressive secularists. But the Orthodox Church is 
so identified with the State that she cannot freely defend her 
sacred inheritance. 

She could reap untold good from united action with the 
Croats, whose clergy exert a real influence on the intellectual 
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culture of their countrymen. While Gnostics and Communists 
are battering at every outpost of the citadel of Christ, it is a 
pity that concerted action is not undertaken by both Chris- 
tian bodies. The Orthodox Church has hitherto withstood any 
attempt to introduce civil marriage, and it has lately shown 
firmness in dealing with matters of internal discipline, but 
anti-religious forces are rife in all parts of Yugo-Slavia, even in 
Slovenia, the stronghold of Catholicism, so that centraliza- 
tion, in itself a kind of absolutism, appears a real danger to 
the Catholics. 

For example, an eminently fair-minded Serbian Minister 
of Education recently decreed the Sokol Gymnastic Society 
as standard for all schools. Now this Society, introduced from 
Czecho-Slovakia, is anti-Catholic, and another Society, the 
“Orlovi,” confessional, as well as athletic, has been started in 
Croatia. As soon as the Minister, Dr. Paul Marinkovic, was 
made aware of the circumstances, he canceled the first decree. 
But will such rectifications be obtainable under a centralized 
government? Catholic claims may get a fair hearing, but 
would certainly not be the first consideration. Prejudice has 
to be met as well as ignorance. It was a renegade Croat who 
doubted the genuineness of the “Clericals’” oath to the Con- 
stitution because of the mental reservation taught by the “no- 
torious Alfonsus Liguori.” 

The Croats point out that France itself is returning to a 
policy of decentralization, having realized that local autonomy 
is the best means of administering a democratic State. With 
regard to the project of a two-house system of legislation, the 
Croats are in unison with the best leaders of Serbian thought, 
whose most distinguished exponent is the successful diplomat 
and perspicacious statesman, Dr. Milenko Vesnic, signatory of 
Serbia’s generous Concordat. Another prominent politician, 
Dr. Voya Marinkovic, reminds the Croats that from a miser- 
able scrap of autonomy wrung from Ali Pasha, Turkish Vizier, 
in the last century, not only a free Serbia, but the present 
stately kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes were evolved; 
therefore, as long as the unity of the State remains uppermost 
in the minds of all, no limit need be set to the requirements of 
true liberty. 

It is but fair to state that within Serbia itself, at the pres- 
ent moment, the most perfect tolerance is shown to the Croats 
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who, owing to the natural commingling of the race so long 
held apart by Austria-Hungary, are dispersed all over the 
country either on various business avocations, serving in the 
army, or otherwise. A Serbian officer writes: “It is illuminat- 
ing, if not gratifying, to find our Croat recruits so astonished 
at the treatment they receive. I fear they had been told by the 
priests of their villages that, as Catholics, they were going to 
have a hard time. When will the harm be wiped out that 
Austria has done to Church and nation? . .. We have now 
three clergymen, all military in this station, a Catholic, a 
Mohammedan and an Orthodox. The Catholic is a Slovene, 
a good and nice man, popular, and content with everything. 
We had to fix up chapels for him in three different towns 
where he has discovered Catholic residents. He asked if the 
few Catholic civilians and women here may assist at Mass in 
the barracks? The Orthodox priest objected, and requested 
us not to permit this, for the barracks would become a centre 
of propaganda for Catholicism, but I, nevertheless, gave him 
every latitude in this respect, and my General approved. I 
hope this is tolerance? . . . The Mohammedan is great fun. 
He did not want a chapel or anything of that sort, only an 
empty room and a few mats; so his desires were easily satis- 
fied. There are but a dozen Moslems in the entire division. 
(Really, the number of our people who fell away from Chris-' 
tianily during all those centuries of oppression is very small.) 
The poor man’s chief concern, as he explained to me, is that 
most of his flock ate in common with the Christians, eating 
pork and other unclean stuff. He asked me to intervene and 
forbid it. I told him they could cook apart if they wished— 
some of them do—and we would provide special food, but if 
they preferred roast pig we could not, and would not, prevent 
them. His ‘béte-noir’ is our military apothecary who, when- 
ever he has the chance, tells the Moslems he, too, was once a 
believer in the Prophet, but is now convinced he was a fool. 
He got himself baptized, and advises them to do the same. 
In general, there is no trace here of religious feud, nor do I 
believe throughout the country.” 

It is, nevertheless, true that the Croats and Slovenes are, 
at the very outset, handicapped by untoward circumstances— 
legacy of the past. In their new capital, Belgrade, they are 
without a suitable place of worship. The tiny chapel, which 
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even formerly did not suffice, cannot now hold one-fifth of the 
congregation. A brave effort is being made to collect in the 
deplenished provinces lately exploited by Austria, sufficient 
funds for a worthy Catholic edifice, and the Holy Father has 
been a generous contributor. But Croatia and Slovenia 
suffering from the penury which afflicts Austria (in a lesser 
degree) and Serbia, even if she were concerned in the erection 
of Catholic Churches—-hardly to be expected—is overwhelmed 
by multitudinous needs. A Society has been formed, under 
the patronage of Monsignor Bauer, Archbishop of Croatia, to 
gather funds also in foreign lands, wherever possible, for this 
most worthy object of insuring Catholic worship in dignified 
surroundings within the capital of what is now the foremost 
Catholic State in Southeast Europe. 





THE MOUNTAIN. 
BY CHARLES L. 0’DONNELL, C.S.C. 


WE are bound in with vague fold upon fold 

Of mists that wrap our world. We have no skies. 
You can not measure here, as the bird flies, 

There is no outlet where the fog has rolled 

Its grayness over us, till, as day grows old, 
Stirrings of wind wake hope, before light dies, 

Of the low gray lifting; then, enraptured eyes, 

A mountain peak stands forth in the late sun’s gold. 
Beyond the mists that rob life of its vision— 
Shadows men reckon as reality— 

Where sense goes groping along troubled ways, 
There are those fields that dreamers named Elysian, 
Eternity, saints charted like a sea, 

And God, when time is done, the Ancient of Days. 





MY LITTLE BLACK BOOK. 
BY CHARLES C. CONATY. 


=—— UST before our division left camp to go overseas, 

I dropped in one day to see my good friend, Mr. 

R——., the proprietor of a shoe store in a city of 

the “Sunny South.” I delighted in calling his at- 

tention to the fact that the sun gave plenty of light, 

This day he gave me a little note-book, bound in 

black leather and bearing on its cover the trade-mark of a 

shoe firm, a bent arm with a sword grasped in the hand. The 

device proved very appropriate. The book itself was small, 

not over three inches long and two wide, and contained about 

fifty pages. I accepted it with thanks, and put it in an upper 
pocket of my tunic. 

During the months which followed, I used it as a note- 
book, jotting down names of men and places which I wished to 
record. In it I also kept a record of the soldiers whom I 
buried. It is not in any sense a diary. These little stories 
which follow are the incidents brought to my mind by the 
various entries in this little note-book. They may be of inter- 
est as showing the relations of a “doughboy-priest” to his 
boys, whom he loved, and always will love. The memory of 
those lads will ever be sweet. For I learned from them to love 
God and my fellowman as I never could have otherwise. 


Rose PETALS. 


All the way over the hill I was revolving in my mind the 
possibility of finding some sort of transportation. This “jour- 
neyman-priest” way of tramping from one town to another 
was becoming tiresome. Moreover, it took too much time. All 
my efforts to get a horse or any kind of motor transport had 
been unsuccessful. Here, on the crest of the hill, a sort of 
plateau, was an English aviation field—the home of a bombing 
squadron. That is, it had been their home till German pur- 
suit planes had located it and German bombing planes made 
it unsafe. So the squadron had flown away to another home, 
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and with it had gone my only hope. For the Commandant, 
a genial Canadian, had placed his auto at my disposal only 
the day before the squadron moved. I had met him after 
saying Mass one morning for the Catholics among his men and 
the American detachment of ground men serving with him. 

As I lunched that noon with the Curé (his name is on the 
page before me) of the village where I was scheduled to hear 
confessions that afternoon and evening, this problem of trans- 
portation was uppermost in my mind. This priest had been 
but recently released from service, after four years spent in 
hospital work. We managed to make each other understand 
and became good friends during the few visits I made him. 
He had two hobbies—photography and salads. At the first 
he was very much of an amateur (judging by the print he 
sent me), but at making salads he was indeed a master, an 
artist. When I explained to him my difficulties regarding 
transport, he suggested that I call on the Mayor of the village 
who, perhaps, might be able to lend me his bicycle. So, after 
lunch, we called upon his honor, the Mayor. At his house, 
directly across from the church, we were told he was in the 
brewery in the rear. 

“But you didn’t tell me,” I said to the Curé as we walked 
through the buildings looking for our man, “that the Mayor 
is the brewer!” 

“What difference does that make?” he asked me. 

The combination struck me as so funny that it took a few 
moments to explain in my halting French why the fact of the 
brewer being Mayor should cause any surprise. 

“In America,” I told him, “we camouflage a little more.” 

We found the Mayor at last, and, with much deference to 
his dignity (not very apparent now that he was engaged in 
making the brew which made the Mayor go), I inquired if his 
honor knew where I might hire a bicycle, or if by any chance 
he knew of anyone who might be able to lend me one for a 
few days. After much maneuvering, he suddenly thought of 
his own, which was soon placed at my disposal, and with many 
thanks we left him to the making of his beer. From what I 
heard about that beer, he was a better Mayor than he was a 
brewer. That bicycle was a veritable white elephant. It had 
to be carried up every hill and then required pushing down. 
In the end we moved so suddenly that I had no time to return 
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it. I left orders for it to be returned to his honor, but even 
if he did not get it he made enough out of us, directly or in- 
directly, to repay him. 

Back again in the Curé’s house, our cigarettes lighted (he 
liked the English cigarettes), it was his turn to ask a favor. 
He prefaced the asking with such a profusion of apologies 
that I thought he was going to ask for a million dollars, or 
something at least as impossible for me to grant. But when 
he explained what he wanted I breathed easy again. 

On the following Sunday the feast of Corpus Christi was 
to be celebrated. This celebration would take the form (as in 
all Catholic countries) of an out-door procession, in which the 
Blessed Sacrament would be carried through the village and 
Benediction given at certain shrines. Did I think that the 
Colonel would allow the American band to take part in the 
procession? And would I dare to ask him for so great a favor? 
Knowing the Colonel, I assured my good friend that I dared 
ask him, and felt pretty sure that the request would be granted. 
The bandmen, I knew, would be delighted. When the partic- 
ipation of the band was assured, the Curé asked me if I would 
not take part in the procession, carrying the monstrance with 
the Blessed Sacrament. This I consented to do, arranging, in 
addition, for a guard of honor, to be made up of my own boys. 

On Sunday afternoon, that little village witnessed a scene 
such as it had never seen before and, in all likelihood, will 
never see again. The word had been spread about that the 
American soldiers would take part in the procession, and 
many came in from the surrounding countryside to see this 
unusual celebration. It was hard for them to overcome their 
belief that there were no Catholics in America. 

The little church was filled with those who were to march, 
and outside was gathered a crowd waiting for the band to play. 
The church bells started to ring as the procession left the 
church, led by the Curé. Behind him marched his people, old 
ladies who could scarcely totter along, old men (the young 
were all at war), then the little children, followed by the choir. 
Then came our band, doing its best with its limited repertoire 
of religious music (as I recall it, “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
and the “Adeste Fidelis” were the only pieces they played all 
afternoon), and, lastly, the Blessed Sacrament carried by an 
American priest, under a canopy borne by American soldiers, 


vot. cx. 39 
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alongside of which marched a guard of honor of American 
soldiers with their rifles. 

That day will live long in that little village. The proces- 
sion wended its way through the streets of the town to the first 
shrine, a little stone chapel in a field. Here Benediction was 
given and the procession started on to the second shrine, then 
to the third, and at last back to the church. 

But there is one man to whom that celebration was far 
from a success. And I can picture him, as his neighbors talk 
about that day, shaking his head and disagreeing with them, 
advancing many arguments to prove that it would have been 
better had the Americans not been invited to take part. A 
band indeed? And what business had a band in such a pro- 
cession? Was not the choir able to furnish music, religious 
music and hymns, as it had done these many years? And ! 
can understand his viewpoint, for he was the choir. As usual, 
he started to sing as the procession left the church, but the 
band soon drowned him out, and he gave up his attempt in 
despair. From that time till the end of the march he did not 
get a show. Every time he started a hymn, the band leader 
waved his baton and the noise of the band soon drowned out 
his voice. I dare say his cronies chided him for many a day 
over his defeat on that occasion. But what would you? Could 
one man, and he far from the days of youth, compete with 
such an opposition? For him it was, indeed, a sad day. 

There is yet another incident of that procession which still 
further enhances its memory. At the first shrine, when the 
“O Salularis” and “Tantum Ergo” had been sung, and the 
Blessed Sacrament incensed, I turned to give Benediction. As 
[ raised the monstrance to make the sign of the cross over the 
heads of the crowd which knelt reverently before me, a perfect 
shower of rose petals fell on the monstrance and struck me in 
the face. The shock gave me a scare till I saw that there were 
{wo little girls standing in front of me, and that it was they 
who had thrown the flowers. 

With us the little ones strew flowers before the priest who 
carries the Blessed Sacrament in a procession. This was a 
new custom in my experience. But I have thought of it often, 
and to me there is something inexpressibly sweet in the cere- 
mony. It seems as if these little ones, whom He loved above 
all, recognizing Him because of their innocence and purity 
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where others less clean fail to see Him, would throw their 
flowers, not under the feet of the priest who carries Him, but 
directly at Him. A shower of love from pure hearts—red rose 
petals from innocent hands. 


A Hero. 


“Have a cup of coffee, Father.” 

“Where did that come from?” I asked in surprise at seeing 
a couple of large thermos cans filled with coffee, some bread 
and other eatables, in the dugout which I had just entered. 
Here the medical corps had established its first aid station. 
and during a lull in their work had received this hot coffee 
from the rear, knowing that it would do the wounded more 
good than anything else. 

As I sat there on the ground munching a piece of bread 
and sipping some coffee, I told the boys what little news there 
was. Especially of the rumor which had come to headquarters 
that there were several wounded down in a cemeiery near the 
river, who had lain there three or four days. 

“Just as soon as it gets dark ’'m going down and find out 
about it,” I told them, “anyone want to come?” 

They all wanted to come, but finally I picked the Sergeant 
to accompany me; the others would have enough work right 
there in the dressing station. So as dusk was coming on we 
got a runner to guide us down through the woods to the P. C. 
(post of command) of the advance company. He (the runner) 
led the way, then came the Sergeant well supplied with first- 
aid packets and dressings; and I stumbled along in the rear. 

“Say, Father,” the Sergeant yelled back over his shoulder. 
“I'd like to go to confession.” 

I laughed. “All right. Let the runner get a little ahead 
and you can tell me your story as we go along.” And as we 
stumbled along the narrow path he made his confession to me 
over his shoulder, with frequent interruptions to duck under 
branches of trees, or to jump over those felled by the shells. 
How varied and how strange were the places and manners in 
which I administered the sacraments during these months of 
warfare! 

We stopped where the woods ended, a wheat field be- 
fore us. 
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“What's the matter?” I asked our guide. 

“It isn’t quite dark enough yet,” he replied. “They’ve got 
this field covered so it isn’t a healthy place at all.” 

“How have you been getting across it?” I asked. I knew 
that he had carried many messages from his Captain to the 
Major in the past two days. 

He laughed as he told me how he had crawled across that 
field. But he still had a wholesome fear of it. Nothing I en- 
countered in the War excelled the wonderful work done by 
those boys who acted as runners. It was on them principally 
that communication between parts of the line, as well as be- 
tween the line and headquarters in the rear, depended. It was 
grueling work and dangerous—a runner knew his chance of 
escaping death or wounds was very slight. So he waited till 
he deemed it dark enough to cross without the necessity of 
crawling. We followed a track made through the standing 
wheat by our men as they crawled across that field when they 
had relieved the men on the line two days before. It was 
pitted with shell holes now, and here and there a form could 
be distinguished in the wheat. The Reaper had been at work. 

At the edge of the field, the road, plowed up now by shells, 
was blocked by the fallen trunks of once proud poplars. Fol- 
lowing this road a few hundred yards, we again cut across 
country, and reached, finally, though it took our guide a few 
minutes to locate it in the intense darkness, the entrance to the 
dugout which was the P. C. of the advance company. It was 
directly under an immense shell hole, but fortunately our 
engineers had built it deep and well, and it had not suffered. 

Stumbling down the narrow stairs, we found ourselves in 
a large dugout. On the bunks along the wall lay some 
wounded, waiting for their turn to be carried back, cheerful 
and brave in spite of pain and hunger. Here the Captain, a 
brave man if ever there was one, told me the story. There had 
remained with him, after he had effected the relief of the line, 
a boy from the regiment which had been relieved. This little 
fellow had acted as a guide, and had been of wonderful ‘help, 
not only to the Captain, but to all our men. For he alone 
knew the location of a spring, which was the only source of 
water supply. He seemed to bear a charmed life, going 
through barrage after barrage unscathed, guiding our boys to 
the spring, procuring water for the wounded. 
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Besides all this, he had found some wounded men from 
his own regiment, and had brought them into little shelters dug 
among the tombs in the cemetery outside the town. For three 
days now he had been caring for them, undaunted by the ter- 
rific fire of the enemy. Thus far it had been impossible to 
carry them back, but tonight we would make the attempt. 

Leaving the dugout about nine o’clock, we gathered a few 
of the boys who were in dugouts nearby, and started for the 
cemetery. We were ten or eleven all told, led by this little lad 
from a Maine farm who had proved himself a hero. The 
darkness was intense, and the occasional burst of a shell or the 
light from a flare but accentuated it. Our progress was slow, 
encumbered as we were with stretchers and rifles, walking 
single file, each trying to hold on to the man in front. 

It was misting heavily so the wet earth clung to our 
shoes, still further impeding our progress. But at length we 
reached the main road along which the cemetery lay, and 
worked our way along the ruins of the wall till we came to the 
gateway. Here we crouched behind the wall while our guide 
prowled about to get his bearings. How he ever found his way 
among the ruins of that cemetery is more than I can tell. 
Heavy shelling had broken down trees, toppled over head- 
stones, broken into tombs, scattering the bones and dust of 
many long dead. Not even they were allowed to sleep in peace. 
But somehow or other, he led us through that profaned resting 
place of the departed, locating one after another the little dug- 
outs in which lay the wounded. 

After getting water for ourselves, as well as for the 
wounded, we began the task of getting the wounded out of 
their holes. It was a heart-rending task; weakened by loss of 
blood and lack of food and care, they cried piteously as we 
began to move them. And then to carry them, one by one, out 
to the road was a fearful ordeal. Trees blocked our path; we 
stumbled into shell-holes and fell over headstones, and eacl. 
impact meant agony to the wounded man we carried. 

Nor were we spared the horror of shell fire. Often 
during our night’s work we had to seek shelter for the wounded 
and ourselves from the rain of shells which poured in on that 
once sacred spot. Some there were who had not lived to be 
carried back; these we buried, by caving in the roof of their 
dugouts, after we had taken one identification disk from the 
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cord around their necks. They were beyond the reach of shell 
and bullet. 

It took us several hours to accomplish this part of our 
task, but finally we had all the wounded who still lived out to 
the edge of the cemetery, near the road. By this time we were 
fairly exhausted, but our work had to be finished, so, two men 
carrying each stretcher with its heavy burden, we started back 
to the Captain’s dugout. The condition of the wounded would 
have made us go slowly even though we had the strength to 
go faster. And our own condition forced us to stop every few 
yards. Carrying a wounded man on a stretcher is, under the 
most favorable conditions, a severe task, but to carry them as 
we were forced to do in our condition of physical exhaustion, 
across muddy fields and up a slippery hill, was almost super- 
human. 

We had five wounded men, and I played the part of an 
extra carrier, relieving first one man and then another, for 
there were times during that trip back when a boy would tell 
me he could not go another foot. But somehow or other, 
after seemingly endless ages we reached the P. C. from which 
we had started several hours before. The first flush of dawn 
was in the eastern sky—it would be impossible to get them 
back as far as the dressing-station before daylight came. So 
we got them into the Captain’s dugout, where the Sergeant got 
to work to dress their wounds, crawling now with vermin and 
maggots, as best he could, while I started on my way back in 
order to get help so that they might be carried back that night. 

I have often wondered if those boys are alive. If they are, 
they owe it all to that little hero. The D. S. C., which he 
received, cannot begin to pay for his valor. The last time I 
saw him he was on his way to rejoin his regiment, worrying 
lest he be court-martialed for being absent! Of such stuff are 
heroes made. The good Captain was killed in the Argonne. 


SAM. 


After a rather trying spell in the front line we had been 
relieved and were in what is technically known as a “reserve 
position,” some five or six miles behind the actual front line. 
We were still “in range,” and were, therefore, “dug in” on the 
reverse slope of a hill. Now the reverse side of a hill is the 
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side facing the opposite way from the enemy, and was always 
selected since it offered a natural protection from shellfire. 
To add to our safety we had dug ourselves little holes and 
over them were all sort of coverings, from ordinary boards to 
corrugated iron. Nothing which might add to our safety was 
overlooked. But from the valley the hillside presented a 
strange, and, in truth, a disreputable appearance. It might well 
have been named “tin-can hill.” But in the doctrine of “safety 
first,” beauty must be a very remote consideration. And our 
regret was not the lack of beauty, but the lack of a greater 
degree of safety. For even here we suffered casualities from 
both shellfire and air-bombs. If our ancestors were really 
cave-dwellers and cliff-dwellers then well did we imitate them. 
We wished only that our caves had been deeper and our cliffs 
steeper. 

Near the brow of the hill Battalion Headquarters occupied 
a large natural cave of rock. The Germans had used it before 
us and had left their beds and a few kneeling-benches, carried 
from the church in the village nearby. Tucked in a crevice in 
the rock I found a bundle of vestments, taken most probably 
from the same church. Nor can I think of this particular spot 
without recalling the “cooties,” all branded with the double- 
eagle. One boy declared that he had found one which had 
been decorated with the Iron Cross. Be that as it may, I can 
testify to the activity of that tribe. They showed a wisdom in 
attack which proved them veterans. But for many, the attack 
was their last. 

Each night the boys went forward to dig trenches in a new 
“line of resistance,” which was being constructed in case of a 
counter attack by the enemy. The daytime was given over to 
rest. But the heat of August made sleep almost impossible. 
It was a problem to know just what to do. We had no place 
to go; we had nothing to read; my supply of writing paper 
was so low that I had to ration it, one sheet at a time. There 
was a lamentable shortage of dice and cards, and, try as I 
might, I could not relieve it. I would have done most any- 
thing to be able to give those boys something to occupy their 
time end help them forget, or, at least, keep them from think- 
ing of the horror of all we had been through. I may be lax 
in this respect, though I cannot see why it is wrong to risk a 
nickel and right to risk one’s life. Nor could I ever hope to 
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convince men (myself included) that they can take chances 
with their lives but never with their money. 

“Scusi, Padre.” 

I looked up from the rock on which I was sitting outside 
the cave to see Sam standing before me, smiling, his open 
mouth showing his gleaming white teeth. Their whiteness 
was more noticeable than ever, for his naturally dark com- 
plexion had not been brightened by several washless weeks. 

“Sit right down here, Sam,” I said, throwing away my 
cigarette. “You’re just the boy I want to talk to.” And he 
was. For during our last fight a tale had gone the rounds how 
Sam had deliberately shot a German who had surrendered 
himself. Sam was a well-known character, and, when the 
story was told of how he had said, “Camarade not, I shoota 
you fora luck,” it naturally caused much laughter. But the 
oftener I heard the story, the madder I became that one of my 
boys, and a Catholic, too, should have done such a thing. For 
it was nothing but murder, and I didn’t want any of that; 
killing is bad enough. So I had kept an eye out for Sam to get 
an explanation of the affair. 

“Sam,” I asked him, “what about that German you shot 
after he had surrendered to you? I have heard the story so 
often that I’m tired of it. Now you know, or you ought to 
know, better than to do a thing like that. To think that one of 
my men would do such a dirty, cowardly trick. Why it was—” 

“Now, Padre,” he broke in on me, “you jussa leesen t’me. 
Heresa what happen. We make a charge downa by da river. 
Pretty soon machinagaun she start an’ we hava stop. Da 
Capitano say to me, ‘Sam, we gootta gat da sunagun.’ “All- 
righta, Cap,’ I say, ‘we getta heem.’ So the Capitan’ he starta 
roun’ datta way an’ I go theesa’ way.” Here Sam showed me 
how he and the Captain planned to get behind the machine 
gun by crawling through the woods in a sort of circle. 

“Allaright, Padre,” he continued, “I starta crawl. Pretta 
soon I see da sunagun, right neer a tree. So aft’a while I 
takea shot and hitta heem. He fall down. Then he’s a stan’ 
up on his knees and looka ’roun’. When he see me he yell, 
‘Camrad.’ Allaright. Then one han’ she start to go down fora 
gun. Now whata I gonna do, Padre? I no shoota heem, he 
shoota me. So I tell heem, ‘Camarade not,’ and I shoota heem 
for luck.” 
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“So that’s the way it happened is it? You're telling me 
the truth, are you? This is no joke, you know, Sam,” | an- 
swered. 

“Nowa, Padre, whatta you teenk? Jussa dees mornin’ I 
receive da Buon Christo in Holy Commun’ and you theenk I 
tella you lie? Why, Padre, to killa man lika you say woulda 
be murd’. And I no killa man lika dat.” 

“All right then, Sam, that’s what was on my mind. To 
shoot a man after he had surrendered would be just plain 
murder. And I won’t stand for anything like that around this 
crowd. You were right. You had to shoot him to protect 
yourself, since he was evidently trying to get his gun to take 
a shot at you. Now what did you want to see me about?” 

His smile, which had faded during the above conversation, 
came back again as he reached into his pocket and handed 
me the money which he found there. 

“Hersa twenta franc, Padre. Keepa heem for me.” 

I laughed loud and long. “So? So Sam’s feet are begin- 
ning to get cold. The hero of Tripoli, Pittsburgh and the 
Marne is weakening at last.” 

Again the smile departed from that face which God had 
made for smiling, as he assured me with all his Italian elo- 
quence that his feet were not even chilly. 

So it came about that Sam’s name was entered in my little 
book with the sum of twenty francs to his credit. As a receipt 
I gave him a name card with “I. O. U. 20 Francs” written on it. 

Sam had started away, but came to an abrupt halt when I 
yelled at him. 

“Wha’s da mat’ now, Padre?” 

“What’s the matter? What’s the matter with your arm?” 

“My armsa allaright.” 

“Well, why don’t you salute then? You're a fine soldier.’ 
At which he came to attention, saluted, turned on his heel, 
and would have gone away to tell the crowd what a “crab” I 
was except that he heard me laughing and, turning around, 
saw me doubled up with mirth. Then he realized that I was 
only kidding him in making him salute. We were spared the 
bother of saluting when in action. And then we chaplains, 
after someone had persuaded the War Department to make 
us remove all insignia of rank and put the Cross on the shoul- 
der strap instead of on the collar, never were bothered with 
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salutes. The only ones who could tell a chaplain then were 
the aviators. The soldiers, many of them, thought we were 
some sort of strayed civilians in uniform. 

A few yards away a Sergeant, who was trying to straighten 
out his company roster, stopped working to inform me that 
there was nothing yellow about Sam, nor, for that matter, 
were any of the Italians yellow. “Believe me, Father, they’re 
some fighters, those Wops.” 

“Yellow?” I replied. “Of course he’s not yellow. I was 
only having a little fun with him. We haven’t a yellow man in 
the outfit. Yellow men never get to the front. I have to have 
a laugh pretty frequently to keep myself from brooding over 
the awfulness of this whole thing. And I have to make you 
fellows laugh, too. We're all going on our nerve, and a 
laugh relieves the tension. Sergeant, a man doesn’t gener- 
ally do anything wrong if he keeps laughing.” And with that 
to think about the Sergeant resumed his work. 

During the next hour, Sam came back four times, giving 
me twenty francs each time. And each time I insisted that his 
feet were getting cold, and each time he excitedly denied it. 
He came finally with the straw that broke the bank, for this 
twenty franc bill made a total of one hundred that he had 
given me in the space of about an hour. So I handed him a 
hundred francs, and told him to go back and give the fellows 
a chance to win their money back. 

His eyes wide with surprise, he demanded to know “whoa 
tella me” about the game. 

“Sam, I’ve been in this man’s army long enough to know 
that you’re not picking twenty franc bills off the trees. You’re 
a fine fellow, you are. You win a hundred francs, and then 
won't give them a chance at it. And the nerve of you, making 
me your banker.” 

“Padre, you keepa heem. Eef, I take it now I lose it. You 
keepa heem, and some day when we get back in soma town I 
buya feeda for da crowd.” 

So I kept it until Sam wrote to me from a hospital, where 
he had been sent after being gassed. Then I sent him his hun- 
dred francs. Did the crowd get the feed? Well, not the crowd 
that lost the money, but I know Sam too well to believe that 
he didn’t treat the crowd in the ward with him. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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—— 5] EEING that the Fall took place within the lifetime 
‘Rl of our first parents, who could, therefore, have 
remained in a state of integrity and of super- 
natural grace for but a brief space, the surprising 
— 4 thing is not that there is so little evidence of a 
fall, but so much. As an intelligent being, man stands in a 
class apart, far above any other vertebrate animal, yet in his 
behavior may be so perverse as to become a pathological mon- 
strosity. As the psycho-analyst is constantly reminding us, in 
the course of evolution something has been lost, and that some- 
thing man is ever endeavoring to make up for, or, if possible, 
to regain. If, then, at the outset man was free from the per- 
turbing influence of passion and concupiscence, and if, as 
there is every reason to suppose, his brain-capacity was as 
great as, if not greater than, ours, he should have been able 
both to know and to worship the true God, even as the theo- 
logian affirms. Adam certainly had the same data that we 
have for inferring an intelligent Creator as the ultimate and 
sustaining Cause of the universe in which he found himself. 
He would also, since he was man, have been moved, like us, 
by the instinct of curiosity to seek such a Cause, and by the 
instinct of submissiveness to worship it. If God chose to re- 
veal Himself, he would have been capable of receiving that 
revelation. 

The teaching of the Church is that man began right, but 
almost immediately fell away—in the lifetime of our first par- 
ents—and rapidly deteriorated. This is not the common view 
amongst modern anthropologists. They either assume with 
Professor Fraser that religion began as a crude form of magic; 
or with Professor Marett that it has evolved from a universal 
belief in a praeter-natural energy pervading all activity; or 
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with Professor McDougall that man at first ignored the benefi- 
cent processes of nature, but was struck with awe by fearful 
objects, such as disease and death, pestilence and famine, 
storm and flood, etc., which he first animated with intelligence 
and will, like his own, then worshipped as demons or gods. 

Which of these views the anthropologist adopts depends 
mainly upon the assumptions with which he starts. Of evi- 
dence either one way or the other there is very little. Paleo- 
lithic records do not go back beyond the Aurignacian period, 
and are both scanty and ambiguous. Primitive peoples, now 
existing, have existed for thousands of years, and so are not 
genuinely primitive. Attempts to reconstruct primitive man 
and his religious beliefs and practices on the data of modern 
psychology can give us at best but tentative hypotheses. We 
have no adequate data for testing any theory, still less for re- 
pudiating what the evidence of Scripture suggests, and the 
teaching of the Church confirms. On the contrary, what data 
we do possess can be explained equally well on the hypothesis 
of a primitive monotheism as on any other, and probably much 
better. 

The distinction between beneficent and harmful, regular 
and irregular processes, upon which Professor McDougall’s 
theory is based, could only have arisen after much experience. 
At the outset our first parents could have known nothing of 
disease and death, pestilence and famine, and but little of other 
“terrifying” objects. It is far more probable that they would 
have been struck at first by the wonderfully harmonious char- 
acter of their surroundings, and the curious adaptability of 
most things to human needs. Whence, seeking an explana- 
tion, and deriving from themselves the notion of intelligence 
and will, they would have “projected” it not into the part, but 
into the whole, as the sole rational ground of this harmony and 
as the sole object worthy of adoration. Their first emotion of 
wonder and awe would have been aroused by harmony, not 
discord; and their second emotion would have been gratitude 
rather than fearfulness. Whatever they became later, intelli- 
gence, prompted by instinct, would at the outset have made 
them monotheists. 

This is borne out by the belief of the ancient Chinese, 
which was almost certainly monotheistic, its object being a 
Power “to whom evil of any kind was displeasing, and from 
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whom punishment might be expected for any form of wrong- 
doing.” The Mana-theory of Professor Marett would thus 
represent a first stage in the deterioration of this belief. For 
practical purposes it is the manifestation that matters; not 
what God is, but what He does. Hence a tendency to concen- 
trate on active phenomena—storms, rivers, the sun, living 
things, man, especially men endowed with special insight or 
power; and to regard these as indicative of a Divine Power, 
the nature of which did not matter so much as the way in 
which it became manifest. 

The stage which Professor McDougall describes follows 
almost inevitably. Retain a belief in supernatural agencies; 
concentrate on their more striking manifestations, diverse and 
often in appearance contradictory, forget their unifying prin- 
ciple, and at once you have many “gods,” sun-gods and storm- 
gods, water nymphs, and fairies. Worship God in separate 
places, ignore the fact that in each cave-sanctuary it is the same 
God that is worshipped, ascribe to each a character and a 
“history” to suit the tribe of which he is the protector, and 
there will not only be many gods, but different gods. Focus 
attention on the symbol to the exclusion of what is symbolized, 
emphasize the alleged effect of ritual observance rather than 
its religious significance, and worship becomes magic. 

Such processes of degeneration have characterized reli- 
gion throughout its long history, and are by no means absent 
today. Impelled by curiosity, man seeks to explain phenom- 
ena, but through laziness or carelessness often explains them 
wrongly. Convinced that there is a supernatural, but too 
indolent to study its laws, he still devises human means of 
getting into touch with it, seeks to learn its nature from 
erratic and superstitious observances, and thinks to con- 
trol its influence by the use of occult symbolism or the wear- 
ing of mascots. So, too, eager to realize a purpose, does man 
first justify that purpose, then attribute it to God; with the re- 
sult that the God of his enemy becomes to him an alien Deity, 
while belief in his own Deity grows stronger or wanes, accord- 
ing as he succeeds or fails with the purpose in hand. There 
was manifest a distinct polytheistic tendency during the Great 
War, though the result of it was an intensified skepticism, due 


1 Transactions of Third International Congress on the History of Religions, 
Oxford, vol. i., p. 106. 
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to the fact that polytheism in our age is discredited and 
defunct. 

If, then, in our enlightened age, monotheistic belief may 
be perturbed by the existence of human conflict, what wonder 
is it that the warring tribes of old believed, as a rule, in many 
gods? If, even with us, the impulse of submissiveness is so 
strong, that, should man forget God, he must needs worship a 
substitute, what wonder is it that our primitive ancestors 
should have forgotten God and substituted for Him the activ- 
ilies of nature, which they could not account for, but with 
which they had practically to deal? If in the days of science 
man may still be superstitious, and his worship become formal 
and mechanical, what wonder is it that in days when there was 
no science, but only hard grind, religion should have degener- 
sted into magic, ineffective in reality, yet symbolic at least of 
belief in an ultra-human power, and of an earnest desire for 
its nid? 

It is said of a Hindu workman of today that, being asked 
wiry he worshipped many gods, seeing that he believed also in 
one Supreme Being, he answered: the great God is good; He 

itl do me no harm; it’s the little fellows I need to look after. 
Once man had fallen, the war that broke out within his nature 
was projected into the heavens above; the great God was for- 
gotten, and in His place appeared smaller gods, each animating 
soine object of practical importance, and each to be propitiated 
separately according to his function. The scattering of the 
tribes also led to diversification of the Deity. Tradition be- 
came different, and differences were accentuated by war. 
Instead of recognizing in himself the imperfect, yet perfect- 
ible, image of God, man made gods in his own image, and at- 
tributed to them his own morality that thereby his selfishness, 
personal or tribal, might be justified. 

Intelligence at this stage is occupied with other and more 
practical things than theology. Man seeks the creature, and 
uses his Creator as but a means to an end. Yet so soon as 
peace arrives and leisure for thought ensues, man seeks Truth 
again, and, in consequence, religious belief begins slowly to 
emerge from the crudities of animistic polytheism. 

When tribes or cities fused, their gods fused, either into 
one multiform, many-named Being, or else into a Pantheon. 
Between deilies apparently disparate and in tradition often 
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hostile, reason devises interconnections. Thus do we get 
groups of gods, and occasionally a triad, as the Theban triad 
Amon-Mxt-Khon. Possibly in this way also arose the Puranic 
Triad, Brahma-Siva-Vishnu. It is lack of thought, due to per- 
petual strife with nature and man, that leads to Animism and 
Polytheism. When peace gives time for reflection, there 
arises, at least amongst those who think, a saner outlook on 
the universe and a saner view of the Deity. Even where thx 
result is not pure monotheism, there is at least recognized 
one supreme being, such as Jupiter or Zeus or Amon Ra oi 
Marduk or Auramazda, from whom the other gods have 
sprung. Multiplicity evolving from unity is conceptually at 
Jeast a possibility, but multiplicity without unity is impossible, 
once man begins genuinely to think. 

With the advent of a purer religion there arises also a 
purer morality. Reflecting on God as the origin and unifying 
principle of all nature, man forms not merely a theory of the 
universe, but also an idea of its purpose and of his own part 
as the chief factor under Providence in ‘the realization of that 
purpose. For the Egyptian, God becomes the embodiment of 
justice and truth: only by practising these virtues can men 
hope to attain happiness in the world that is to come. In the 
Mazdeism of the Persian inscriptions Auramazda is depicted 
as the one supreme being, who created all things 2nd in whose 
name kings rule. There is only one path, that of virtue, which 
consists in doing God’s will: all else is chaos. Truth is the 
root of all good; lying the source of all evil. 

Truth and goodness are also identified in the religion of 
the Avesta, and are opposed to error and evil. But the latter 
are now personified. The God of Knowledge contends with 
the spirit of Ignorance and Error, and the vehicle of the war- 
fare is man. If he would prosper, in addition to ceremonial 
observances, he must lead a simple life, seeking above all 
things purity, honesty, and truthfulness. Thus only can he 
share in the victory of Mazda, who lived before creation in 
infinite Time, which, when the process of strife is over, shall 
come back again. 

Nowhere does the importance of a right knowledge come 
to be recognized more clearly than it does in the religion of 
India. In the Vedic period there is as usual a multiplicity of 
gods, most of them personifications of natural phenomena. 
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These the poet-thinkers eventually identify: “The Being of 
whem the priests speak in many ways and under many names, 
is in reality one Being.” Varuna is omniscient, knows even 
the inner thoughts of men, and both punishes them for sin, 
and, when repentant, releases them from its consequences. 
The ordered regularity of physical events manifests the Deity, 
and a like regularity must characterize both ritual and mor- 
ality. Man is dependent on God, yet by worship may increase 
the eflicacy of Divine Power, and by knowledge may share 
in it. 

In the Upanishads the idea of obtaining happiness in the 
abode of Yama by sacrificing correctly to the gods, is replaced 
by the ideg of absorption in a world-spirit to be obtained by 
correct knowledge and mental discipline. Atman, which in 
the Rig-veda meant breath, comes to mean first, the soul of 
man, then, the soul of the world, Brahma, which meant prayer, 
comes to mean holiness, then the principle of holiness. Atman 
and Brahma thus come to be but different aspects, of the one 
world-spirit. From it man appears to be differentiated, but 
with it in reality is identical. The world of phenomena is 
naught but an illusion, which deceives him and allures him 
perpetually from his end. Let him treat it as naught, and by 
asceticism overcome its allurements, and he will become 
merged in dreamless sleep with the Infinite from which now 
he seems other. 

The chief defect in this philosophy is that, while it insists 
that salvation can come only through knowledge, it fails to 
provide any genuine knowledge of the principle of Being with 
which man is to identify himself, and so to attain peace. 
Everywhere in the Upanishads, says Professor Macdonnell,? 
there is a “restless striving to grasp the true nature of the 
pantheistic self, now through one metaphor, now through an- 
other.” Yet ever does this knowledge elude man’s restless 
mind. “Explain to us the Brahma, which is manifest and not 
hidden, the Atman which dwells in everything,” demands the 
sage in Brihadaranyaka, But in vain. 

The result was a violent reaction. Of the nine philosophic 
systems which began to arise about the sixth century B. C., 
nine were originally atheistic. 

In the Sankhya system and its derivates, Buddhism, Jain- 

2? Sanskrit Literature, p. 221. 
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ism, and the materialistic philosophy of Charvaka, the funda- 
mental doctrine of Vedantic philosophy is retained. Salvation 
still consists in the knowledge that life is an illusion, its suf- 
ferings due to the desire of worldly things, arising from a false 
estimate of their value. Asceticism, involving the annihilation 
of desire and issuing in unconsciousness, is still the end that is 
sought. But Atman and Brahma are ignored; and are ignored 
precisely because they are unknowable, and, therefore, value- 
less for experience. The instinct of curiosity, thwarted of its 
end, revolts against the object which claims to be able to 
satisfy it, yet ever fails to do so. Man will save himself. And 
yet he cannot. For the instinct of submissiveness also craves 
for satisfaction, and cannot find it without God. Of the nine 
forms of Atheism, four returned to Theism befé@re long, and 
Buddhism on this fundamental issue has become divided 
against itself. 

The failure of mere philosophy to satisfy man’s demand to 
know God, is evinced also in the religious history of the Chi- 
nese. Neither the Pantheism of the Brahmin nor the Dualism 
of the Avesta in the end prove satisfactory as a solution of the 
problem of the universe. Laotzu, the dreamer, may possibly 
have been influenced by both, but, as a reformer, seeking to 
restore peace in an evil and decadent age, he lays emphasis 
almost exclusively on the practical. “The Way of heaven is to 
benefit, and not injure; the Way of the sage to do, and not 
strive.” Knowledge is incommunicable, and law shackles life. 
Happiness comes from spontaneity, humility, charity. Leave 
nature alone. This is the true Way, the Way which eternally 
is. For Confucius, his contemporary, the theoretical has less 
interest still. His Way is wholly practical. Charity must be 
practised, morality taught, but without assigning reasons. 

Yet Taoism has evolved a philosophy in which the Way 
becomes identical with absolute Truth, and to Confucianism 
in practice has been added the religious observances and the 
theistic doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism. 

In the East the transition from the crudities of Polytheism 
to the concept of one divine and absolute Being is halting and 
slow. The philosopher neither abolishes the worship of many 
gods, nor does he wholly get rid of the idea that they are many. 
Rather he blends them in one evolving whole, which is never 
clearly distinguished from, and is not infrequently identified 
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with, the universe. In the West, on the other hand, philosophy 
breaks wholly with the polytheistic beliefs of the populace. 
Without discarding traditional observances, it seeks to substi- 
tute for the multitudinous and anthropomorphic deities which 
were worshipped, the concept of one Supreme Being, imper- 
fectly manifest in the universe, but in nature wholly tran- 
scending it. 

As with Laotzu and Confucius, so with Socrates, the re- 
form at first is moral in character. Convention is inadequate, 
and often irrational. Therefore, says Socrates, we must an- 
alyze and make precise our moral concepts, especially the 
concept of the Good. There he leaves the matter, content that 
God is the Good, and that with beneficent providence He 
watches over man’s life and listens to his prayers. But Plato 
takes up the idea of an absolute moral standard, and trans- 
forms it into the absolute Existent, eternal and immutable, 
from which by a dialectic process all other good flows, and 
which it imperfectly expresses. The phenomenal world is a 
faint copy of the intelligible world; but with it is mingled a 
formless, chaotic principle of non-being which destroys the 
immutability of the ideas which are expressed in it, and so 
transmutes reality into appearance, being into becoming. 

Plato has approached very near to the Vedantic and 
Buddhistic doctrine that the material world is a mere illusion. 
Salvation, too, still flows from true knowledge. But with Plato 
the process of salvation consists not in mere ascetical prac- 
tices whereby we escape from illusion, but in the positive seek- 
ing after truth, whereby error may be transformed. Plato’s 
Deity is a real God, Who exercises a dynamic influence at 
least in the realm of pure thought. This is a distinct gain. 
None the less, Plato’s Deity is far removed from the concrete, 
living, personal God which religion demands, and in vain 
does he declare them identical. Neither is it clear how the 
second principle, that of non-being, originates, or, how by 
means of it, the eternal is transformed into the temporal, and 
the realm of pure thought reduced to a mere passing show. 
Plato, as a philosopher, moves almost exclusively in the region 
of the abstract, though conscious that philosophy cannot rest 
there, but must somehow get back to the actual, if it is to exert 
any influence on life. 

Aristotle sought to remedy the defects of Plato’s system 
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by substituting for the idea of non-being that of potentiality, 
which is genuine capacity for being, involving in itself a tend- 
ency or desire of the degree of perfection and reality, which is 
connatural to it. The world of phenomena has become alive 
again. It is a process, a growth, rich in law and order, and 
ever seeking a definite end—the realization of the idea that is 
implicit within it. But if process be always process towards 
some end, the end is logically prior to the process by which it 
is attained; and, since the process is real, the end which ac- 
counts for it, must also be real; and the ultimate end, the first 
mover, real in the highest possible sense, as containing all 
possible perfection already actualized within it. This is God, 
the plenitude of Being and Life. And, since the highest form 
of life is thought, God also is Thought. And since thought is 
always of something, God also thinks of something, namely 
Thought, which is Himself. God is Thought of Thought. 

The richness of Aristotle’s concept of God cannot be gain- 
said. He is everything that is thinkable, everything that is 
good. There is also between the universe and God a manifold 
relation. God is its first mover, the exemplar which all things 
manifest, the end which all things seek, each in its degree. 
He is also the object in the contemplation of which man will 
find his truest happiness. But what guarantee is there that 
man will attain this happiness? God is immutable, eternal, 
all perfect, wrapt up in the contemplation of Himself. Why 
should He move formless matter and breathe into it life, and 
why, having done so, should He care what happens to it, or 
whether what is formed of it attains its end or not? 

The Stoics solve this difliculty in Eastern fashion by iden- 
tifying God and the Universe, but at the cost of human free- 
dom. God is the soul of the universe, the reason which works 
in it according to fixed laws, which admit no deviation. The 
behavior of inanimate things, the force that holds them to- 
gether, the nature of plants, the instinct of animals, the reason 
of man, these things are God. God is the jidyog szeguactxds 
of nature; ozepuazméc because, though broken in fragments, 
it is one in germ, and to unity will ultimately return; 6 o¢ 
because the whole process takes place in accordance with a 
rational and irrevocable law. Nothing can happen contrary 
to Providence, because nature and Providence are one. Hence 
a sublime optimism, a supreme confidence, an utter indiffer- 
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ence to external vicissitudes. To become as God, one has but 
to recognize that all which happens, happens inevitably and 
in accordance with God’s will. This way lies happiness. Evil 
is an illusion, which disappears in the harmony of the whole. 

The Stoic philosophy, if it be true, affords adequate ground 
for imperturbable patience and complete resignation in every 
situation that may arise. But the philosophy itself rests mainly 
on an analogy. The universe, like man’s body, is alleged to 
have a soul. It is further assumed that this soul is omnipotent 
within the body, and that its behavior is rational, though not 
free. Question the assumptions, and the system breaks down. 
Why should there be a process, and why, if there be one, 
should its laws be inexorable? And if they be inevitable, why 
should we for ever strive after the highest? Why not, with the 
Epicurean, simply acquiesce, looking merely for tranquillity 
of soul? And, again, if God be simply Fate, written with a 
capital F, why bother about Him or pray to Him, since His 
decrees are immutable? 

The result of this conflict amongst the philosophers of the 
West was the growth of a skeptical indifference and a live- 
and-let-live policy, prompted by despair, in the schools. As in 
Egypt, India, China, so in Italy and Greece, the attempt to 
probe the mysteries of God’s nature eventually breaks down, 
and is followed by a reaction in which the existence of God is 
doubted or denied. Everywhere does the thinker realize the 
vital importance of the knowledge which he seeks, yet nowhere 
does he succeed in attaining it with that certainty which alone 
can give to knowledge endurance or practical effect. 

Meanwhile, the masses are almost wholly unaffected by 
the speculations of philosopher and sage. What they want 
is a God Who is near to them, a ritual which appeals to their 
senses, a religion which can give practical results. The 
maxims of Laotzu, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Seneca, they 
can easily grasp, for they are practical in purport. But the 
theories which underlie them are too complex and too abstract 
to appeal to the majority of mankind. It was doubtless com- 
forting to know that the Brahmin had a philosophy of the 
Absolute and the Buddhist a ground for his asceticism; but 
for the ordinary man the main thing was that the temples 
still remained and that he could still offer incense or burn 
candles before the statue of his favorite god. The morality 
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of the people might be modified by the preaching of this or 
that prophet, but Brahminism and Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Taoism alike left the religion of the people untouched. 

The philosophy of the West was equally inefficacious. It 
was something that Plato and Aristotle should have dem- 
onstrated the existence of God, but the God whose existence 
they had demonstrated, was too remote to appeal to the people 
at large; while the Stoic God, Fate, was too impersonal and 
rigid to become the object of any lively devotion. In spite of 
the satire of philosophers, the common people continued to 
worship the man-like gods of their forefathers with the same 
old superstitious rites. Such gods they could understand, for 
between them and mankind there was no incommensurable 
distance, but a striking similarity. They would worship the 
philosopher, but they would not worship the object of his 
philosophy. Thus the Athenians in 307 sang of Demetrius of 
Phalera: The other gods are very far; but thou, thou art 
quite near; we see thee, not as a god of wood, or a god of 
stone, but as a genuine god. And, in like manner, the Latins 
later on were to deify their emperor. In vain did the Stoic 
exegesis explain the multitudinous gods which were wor- 
shipped, as so many manifestations of the one Divine Spirit. 
For the populace it was the manifestations that mattered, not 
the Spirit that was said to be expressed in them. The plain 
man loves a concrete God, a God Who, if not present in his 
midst, shall at least have an intelligible history, a God Who 
shall stir him emotionally and shall awaken the enthusiasm of 
the crowd. 

Yet the philosopher, in spite of his failures, had not 
labored wholly in vain. He had stated his problems, and he 
had done something more. He had hit upon various strands, 
which together would give him the solution. He was right 
when he claimed that morality should flow from truth, that 
conduct should ever be guided by knowledge. He was right in 
treating God as absolute Truth, to know Whom is to have 
happiness and power. He was right in regarding absorption in 
carnal and worldly pursuits as the chief hindrance to the at- 
tainment of the goal towards which the soul is ever groping. 
He rightly insisted that God must be one, and yet that He 
cannot be a bare and structureless unity. Almost in Aristotle 
and the Stoics, and later on at Alexandria, he attained to the 
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concept of the Logos. He was right, too, in insisting upon 
immanence; which is necessary if God is to operate in the 
world as Providence, or is to be present in man’s consciousness 
as the source of his strength and inspiration. And, again, in 
postulating transcendence; which also is necessary, if man is 
to enter into personal relationship with God, or God is to mean 
anything more to him than the remorseless and mechanical 
energy of a perpetually changing world of phenomena. Even 
his very failures were of service, for they convinced him that, 
unaided, man is impotent to attain the fullness of that knowl- 
edge which he seeks. What the philosopher needed was some- 
one who should bring the many strands together, and unite 
them in a whole, whose harmonious richness should itself be 
testimony to its truth; yet not the whole testimony, for expe- 
rience also is needed, that knowledge may be linked with the 
certainty which experience alone can give it. 

In the underworld of popular religion there were also 
many strands of truth. There was no people of the earth 
that was not convinced of the existence of a power greater 
and more noble than itself, a power which controlled all 
things, and blessed them or cursed them to man’s use; no 
people that did not believe in and invoke divine Providence, 
be it under a vast variety of forms; no people that had not at 
least a suspicion that in origin these forms, however disparate, 
must somehow be one. Underlying all religions is a primitive 
monotheism, towards which all religions tend to return. When 
the philosopher denied God, the people merely shrugged their 
shoulders and continued to worship Him; when he affirmed 
that God was one, they listened and almost believed. In this 
way much progress was made even amongst polytheistic 
nations. The people, too, though they ignored the theories of 
the philosophers, were willing enough to write up their 
maxims on the walls of the temples, thus giving a Divine 
sanction to precepts which tended to raise the tone of morality. 

Without adequate means of discerning God's will, the 
world was none the less convinced that it is by God’s will that 
human life should be regulated. Hence a widespread belief 
in divine messengers, prophets, oracles, and even incarnations. 
God’s will must be consulted not only with respect to the 
worship He desired, or with respect to matters of conscience, 
but also with respect to the dealings of nation with nation. 
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And if the judgments attributed to the gods were but human 
judgments projected, it was for the most part his saner and 
better judgments that man thus projected, as at the oracle at 
Delphi. 

There was also a deep conviction that crime and unclean- 
ness is offensive to God, and merits divine punishment. Num- 
erous were the rites of purification, numerous the sacrificial 
rites, by which man confessed his sinfulness and his belief 
that God alone could remove it. Nothing unclean can enter 
God’s presence; therefore, after defilement man must cleanse 
himself, especially if his function be the offering of sacrifice. 
In the sin of individuals the group participates; therefore must 
a scapegoat be found, who shall bear the sins of the commun- 
ity, and in whose atonement the community may share by 
symbolic eating or drinking or other form of contact with the 
victim which is offered, and which God sanctifies. 

Numerous legends of man’s descent from the gods testify 
to his conviction that he, in a special sense, is God’s creature. 
Legends, no less numerous, of incarnations and of intercourse 
between gods and men testify at once to man’s belief that God 
loves and cares for him, and to his earnest desire to know 
God and to get into touch with God. The same earnest desire 
is attested by his sacramental washings and meals and by the 
ecstatic self-abandonment which characterized his orgiastic 
ceremonies. Conscious of his origin and destiny, man is aware 
that he often falls from the path by which alone he can attain 
it. He also expresses in all manner of ways his desire to re- 
turn, yet is conscious that he cannot do so without God’s aid: 
that, if he is to know God, God must reveal Himself; that, if 
he is to possess God, God must first possess him. 

In the days before Christ came, man was ever thwarting 
God, even as he does now, yet of a surety had he faith in God, 
faith in Divine Providence, faith in the efficacy of God’s re- 
deeming grace. Drawn to the things of the earth, he none the 
less realized that it was the things of heaven that mattered, 
and was ever appealing to heaven to save him from the sins 
that dragged him down. Immersed in occupations which 
sought an immediate and practical end, he was none the less 
conscious of a higher end, which, though he was loath to think 
on it and strove to attain it by short cuts, was yet slowly per- 
meating his consciousness, as he pondered the sayings which 
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those had handed down, who thought on the deeper realities. 
The difficulty was that the latter mistrusted themselves. One 
sage had no sooner devised a philosophy than another would 
pull it to pieces. The prophet who sought to raise the multi- 
tude from its gross superstitions, himself became a prey to 
skeptical doubt. He was ever seeking truth, yet truth ever 
eluded him, and the nearer he got to it, the further he seemed 
to get away from reality. How should the world be saved 
from error and sin? This at least he knew, and the world 
knew. Salvation could come only through God, Whom the 
whole world was seeking. But how should man come to know 
God, how discern the truth beneath the symbols, how unite 
truth with reality, knowledge with certainty? The world had 
advanced far since the day when Adam fell, had made prog- 
ress both in religion and morality. But the solution of the 
final problem, which alone could save man from himself, ever 
escaped him. 

The first act of the great drama was over. Both individ- 
ually and corporately, in the matter both of goodness and of 
truth, man had learned his own impotence. It was time that 
the second act should begin. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF A CONVERT. 
BY AUGUSTIN PEREGRINE. 


sll would be idle and dreary to deny what is a 
yi matter of universal experience, namely, that life 
RA is full of disillusionment. We awake some gray 
Ne $i morning to find that our cherished dreams are 
=——4@ dreams. We learn at length and painfully that 
the Pot of Gold is at the end of the Rainbow, and, sad to say, 
there is neither an elevated train nor a subway express which 
will get us there. 

It may be said that disillusionment is the process by which 
we put substance in the place of shadow, and shadow in the 
place of substance. Disillusionment is always sad. It strips 
the bloom from confidence, it weakens hope, and often it is 
the harbinger of discontent, if not despair. If this is true of 
disillusionment in worldly concerns, what shall we say of the 
soul which finds itself disillusioned in spiritual things? It is 
pitiable at best and serio-comic at worst, depending on the 
temperament of the one who is undergoing disillusionment. 

But it is of a special and unique disillusionment that I 
would speak—the disillusionment which can come to a con- 
vert in the Catholic Church. It may be the saddest of all. He 
prepares to see his high hopes lying low in the dust of what 
he took to be his greatest desire. There is a peculiar quality 
about this kind of disillusionment. It is important to under- 
stand something of it. 

When his disillusionment comes, the convert has one com- 
fort. He can never say that he was not warned by well-wish- 
ing friends against becoming a Catholic. They tried hard to 
obviate his disillusionment by keeping him safely out of the 
Catholic Church. 

Vague objections which began with: “Oh! but you can 
not be serious,” became more specific. Authorities were 
quoted freely. Accusations grew more pointed and personal. 
For generalities, individual reasons were substituted. Friends 
began to express the fear that the poor convert was losing 
weight in various ways. All this was not without its mediate 
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effect on the mind and nervous system of the convert. To the 
objections of his family and intimates were added those of 
other friends. These friends told him that the Catholic Church 
was like a house in that it had a front door and a back door. 
Converts, they said, were taken in at the front door. They 
saw nothing of the other door, the one at the rear, until, dis- 
illusioned, they used it for an exit, or in not infrequent cases 
for a fire-escape. His friends told the convert that there were 
parties within the Catholic Church who fought with bitterness. 
Outwardly, they said, all was serene; inwardly, strife and dis- 
sension was rampant. Was not the convert asked to read an 
article in the Ecclesiastical Review which discussed frankly, 
that is as frankly as might be in a Catholic discussion, the 
question of pastors who had been known to be tyrants and 
assistants, who had been suspected of being unlovely and un- 
lovable? 

Then, too, there were churches with badly done statues, 
blatant in audible decorations; there were altars cheap and 
tawdry with relatively white paint and much gilt. This cap- 
ital accusation ran something like this: There is an indefinable 
quality which we know as good taste. This sapience is the 
crown and flower of a well trained and properly ordered 
mind. The impression conveyed was that this quality and 
Catholicism were mutually exclusive. The words “ugliness” 
and “sordidness” were used with such a measure of conviction, 
and so frequently, as to suggest that with both qualities the 
convert was not unacquainted; in fact, the impression was 
created that between him and them a sort of intimacy had 
grown up. Another said that he had it on good authority that 
there were some pleasant people in the Catholic Church, how- 
ever, he rather felt that ... But here the bewildered convert 
who had asked his friend to discuss Catholicism from the point 
of its effect on the soul, lost the thread of his informant’s 
speech! 

As soon as his friends had exhausted the catalogue of 
inanimate reasons against the convert’s becoming a convert, 
they turned with some vigor to the personal deterrents. They 
told him that while he would be welcome at first, matters 
would be entirely different after he had become one of the 
family of Rome. He was told that Catholics, in their zeal to 
compass sea and land in order to make one proselyte, used 
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this sort of welcome as long as the convert was “outside;” 
once “within,” he would find it vanish as the ingratiating 
smile fades from the faces of one who beguiles another to his 
destruction. He was told that there are priests who are not 
intellectual—and, after all, if a person is not intellectual con- 
sciously, what hope has he? He was warned that the Catholic 
Church pays a deal of attention to the poor—a sign, be it said, 
that she is over Apostolic in her methods. Apostolic means 
antiquated. Minds are more advanced in this glorious twen- 
tieth century in which we have had the unparalleled fortune 
to be born. The poor are well enough as “cases.” They give 
us a target for our benevolence, and our benevolence returns 
to us in the coin of freedom from dissatisfaction with our- 
selves. Furthermore, the convert was assured (on the ground 
of positive ignorance) that he would find no congenial souls 
in the Catholic Church. Now and then he would doubtless 
meet those who were well-meaning, but they would hardly be 
successfully cultivated. 

There was one charge which was brought against the 
Church so often that it became a sort of refrain. It took on the 
nature of a critical chorus which was added with entire im- 
partiality to any adverse criticism. It was this: “But you 
know the Catholic Church is thoroughly medizval.” Now if 
you want to discredit anything in the mind of a modern who 
exults in his modernity, call it “medieval.” This unanswer- 
able criticism was calculated to disarm completely the inten- 
tion of the convert to journey into the Church, which was by 
this time no less than a jungle in the minds of his friends. 

By others who did not warn him, the convert was con- 
sidered simply and completely mad. “Poor Blank! Have you 
heard? Yes, a Catholic. Sad; but I have thought for some 
time that there was something just a shade—well, unusual, 
shall we say? about him.” 

Fortified by these warnings, the hapless convert set his 
face to his task again, and renewed his determination at all 
risks to be one of those who are enclosed in the Fisherman’s 
Net. His hope was high when once he had made this decision 
—a step, it may be said, which left him breathless. Having 
determined to begin again his work of thinking through the 
problem which faced him, he began his days of uncertainty. 
Before he decided finally to venture forth into the un- 
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known, his mental processes, if we may call them such, were 
strangely reminiscent of the see-sawing days of his youth. At 
one moment he would be sure that he had come to the point 
where he knew that he wished to be received; when the 
moment came, he would be conscious of a feeling directly 
opposite and equally strong. At one time his way seemed 
transparently clear; at another, nothing was not obscure. 
He was at a loss to account for this complete change. A Cath- 
olic friend suggested the devil, but the convert was not sure 
that he considered this explanation tactful, though he saw 
that, on the Catholic hypothesis, it might be supposed to ac- 
count for the facts. What troubled him was that he could not 
be sure of what he would “feel,” supposing that he did receive 
the grace and courage to be received. Would he be disap- 
pointed? Oddly enough, it did not occur to him, at this time, 
that the Church might or could be disappointed in him. 

Days passed. At times he seemed to be seeing spiritual 
things through the wrong end of a telescope. There were 
other days when all but spiritual considerations faded; they 
alone remained in proper perspective. At no time during this 
period could the most vigorous imagination have defined his 
state of mind as tranquil or composed. He began and con- 
tinued to feel rather like the person who is told by the doctor 
that the operation is imperative, and that if he survives, he 
will be vastly better off; but he has a bad heart. 

Looking back on what he considered precious in the past, 
and with no little trepidation, the adventurer husbanded his 
strength, and while his resolution held firm he was received 
into the Catholic Church. His last pre-Catholic memory was 
hearing the priest say: “Quid petis ab Ecclesia?” and the con- 
vert answered with a fervor which even the priest could not 
suspect: “Fidem!” 

Long afterwards, the convert was listening to another, 
who like himself had been a wild olive branch, and the other 
said, a few days after his reception: “But I feel that I am still 
dreaming; I feel so simplified.” He was not dreaming, unless 
reality is dreaming; and truly he had been simplified. Al- 
though the convert would be hard pressed to clothe his initial 
experience in words, any such attempt would be begun by 
stating that there is a primary sense of relief and relaxation; 
relief because he knows that he has issued from the labyrinth 
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of his confusion, and relaxation which can be described best 
by saying that his whole being has been simplified, made 
straight, cleared, and enlightened by the love of God. 

But we are considering disillusionment. 

Figure to yourself a soul. Life had not spared it. For 
a long time it had been groping, blind and troubled, with none 
to see its blindness, and without anyone who was able to offer 
a solution for its trouble. 

Gradually one conviction began to emerge from the con- 
fusion of its mind: There are two possibilities—either there is 
such a thing as certitude in matters of the soul, and that certi- 
tude is the truth that Catholicism is Truth; or there is no certi- 
tude at all. Either all that the Catholic Church claims is true, 
or else it is impossible to know truth. We may only long for 
it; we may say, “would that it were so,” we may guess at it as 
we please in our pursuit of a Will-o-the-Wisp which some- 
times goes under the pen-name of Private Judgment or Hu- 
manit-Arianism. In his search for truth man craves mysteries, 
which are God’s poetry; but the understandable mysteries, the 
logical mysteries, if I may so say, of the Catholic faith are too 
obvious for a mind dimmed by over-much introspection. Fail- 
ing the revealed and communicated secrets of Catholicism, the 
mind which is not yet ready to be taught by them constructs 
mysteries of its own. 

The search for truth outside the Catholic Church is a 
series of individual attempts, on the part of honest souls, to in- 
vent or produce mysteries which shall answer at least partially 
to the mysteries which Christ gave to the Church as the food 
of the soul. Man-made mysteries which are more elaborate 
than God’s mysteries—those divine figures of speech which 
communicate directly to the soul the truth which leads to 
union with God—have no special merit except that frequently 
they lead one who is haunted by the sense of their inadequate- 
ness, to make the act of submission which precedes enlighten- 
ment at the hands of the Holy Spirit. While one is under the 
domination of these self-made substitutes for the mysteries of 
Catholicism, one likes to call them variously, “thought,” or “my 
philosophy of life,” or “as I see it.” They are all akin to that 
mental form of shadow-fighting which imagines that the ex- 
pression of one’s self can be made before one has a self to 
express. Later, one sees that until Christ lives in us, we have 
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no self to express. As soon as He does live in us, we are no 
longer in danger of mistaking selfish expression for the growth 


of personality. 

This was a by-path down which the convert strayed until 
he saw that he was following an ignis fatuus. In time the fact 
that the path led nowhere became evident, and he retraced 
his steps. 

Having examined the evidence for the truth of Catholicism 
as best he could, the convert paused. He thought that he 
was thinking. As a matter of fact, he was merely shifting his 
likes and dislikes, seeking to find certitude in satisfaction with 
himself. That certitude never arrived. 

Only one course remained. At length the convert deter- 
mined to stake all on the supreme adventure of faith. The 
difficulty began to make itself felt at this time. There were 
years of association to disregard and habit-grooves to over- 
come. Unsuspected prejudice like a masked assailant rose 
up and attacked him. What if friends were right after all? 
What if experiences in the past had been what they seemed 
at the time to be? What if Rome were a pose—impressive as 
a spectacle, but as deadly hollow as all poses when one “saw 
behind the scenes?” What if the soul were escaping from the 
Scylla of uncertainty to the Charybdis of baseless over-defin- 
ition? What if it all did not matter at all? 

Deciding, however, that if it was a chance, it was a royal 
chance, the convert, somewhat disheveled, went on. He was 
led by the Shepherd Who smiled at the soul’s misgivings, not 
in derision, but with the sympathy which is not divorced from 
humor, because it is perfect. 


Remembering poignantly all his hopes, the convert set foot 
on the unknown land of the Catholic Church. At last the soul 
was actually in the land of its dreams. Its presence there 
made the disillusionment which came all the more vivid. 
Having left its former associates and associations, alone in that 
indescribable separateness which only the convert feels, it 
could look around and in its almost perfect detachment take 
account of its state. Here it was finally in the Church. It met 
flesh-and-blood priests and people. It met them often and 
intimately. Not long after this, it penetrated the fastnesses of 
a Religious House. There it saw priests living and working 
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in an atmosphere which left no doubt as to the source of their 
inspiration. It may as well be admitted first as last that at 
this time the convert was allowed (I whisper it) to see the 
“inner workings of the Catholic Church”—a shibboleth with 
which to conjure! Make of it what you will. 

The result of these events was that the convert realized, 
with something of a shock, that his disillusionment was at 
hand. 

Illusion vanished. All that the soul had hoped for so 
earnestly—all that, and immeasurably more—was true! In- 
stead of finding a perishable welcome, the convert discovered 
among priests and people the sort of astonishing understand- 
ing which left him speechlessly grateful. In the place of un- 
intellectual priests, he found a community of men keenly in- 
terested in everything of the mind which could interpret the 
soul. 

And his soul found the poor of Christ. Perhaps they 
were the best of all. 

The men among whom the convert’s lot was cast all bore 
a sort of family resemblance. One day the convert put this 
look into words which their actions suggested: “By this shall 
all men know that you are My disciples, if you love one an- 
other.” The convert lives in a world which is so disillusioned 
that each morning he rises with the feeling that he imagines 
possesses those who learn that they have inherited a fortune— 
only the value of his fortune is eternal. 

Interiorly, “something has happened” to the convert. He 
is possessed of a liberty of which he did not dream as a non- 
Catholic. The explanation is simple. Submission of one’s 
own will is enfranchisement in the kingdom of God. The soul 
makes conquests by retreating from its selfishness. Control of 
one’s self is the result of abandoning one’s self to Christ, the 
Divine Person Who is the whole Truth. By giving up the right 
to regulate its actions, the soul acquires the power to regulate 
them. A conversion is a translation into flesh and blood of 
Christ’s words that he who would find his life must lose it. 
Perhaps only those who have left the utter deadness which 
immediately precedes one’s coming into the Church, can ap- 
preciate adequately the cost of a conversion. One does not 
mind giving up things, or even people, but that feeling that he 
has lost himself—-that he can no longer be conscious of spir- 
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itual awareness—which comes just before the glorious light of 
faith floods the soul, that is hard. The absolute freedom which 
follows is the first fruits of conversion. Freedom seems to be 
the herald of a happiness which is like an atmosphere. Stand- 
ing on the outskirts of the multitude, the convert sees Our 
Lord at a distance, and, with inexpressible wonder, knows that 
Our Lord has seen him hastening towards Him. 

No convert can ever explain the overwhelming sense of 
unworthiness which accompanies—or rather is a part of his 
happiness. Freedom and Happiness. Than these there is no 
greater gift, except Charity, which should be their crown. 
Freedom, the convert has learned, is the child of discipline. 
Happiness is the fellowship of the Cross. Charity is Christ in 
us, the hope of glory. 

Long ago, as men reckon time, a great convert said: “Qui 
enim in Domino vocatus est servus, libertus est Domini.” The 
joy of the convert is his consciousness that he is free because 
he is Christ’s slave. He longs to have others similarly disillu- 
sioned, and the desire nearest his heart is that more may come 
to know, by the favor of God, that Freedom, Happiness, and 
Charity can be theirs only when they have tasted the sweet- 
ness of Christ’s slavery, and felt the lightness of His burden, 
and the comfort of His yoke. The door of the Church stands 
open in invitation. Always she is inviting men in the name 
of her Lord to enter and dwell in the security of the House 
which is founded on a Rock, against which no power can pre- 
vail, because the Master of the House is filling it with His 
Presence. ; 





H. G. WELLS ON THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


<<.) VERY man is in a sense a poet, Carlyle tells us 
Sai somewhere, when he reads a poem with genuine 


Mi pretensions to the title of historian, an interested 
student of times gone by, may surely form an 
opinion as to what factors are necessary for the building up of 
one who is to instruct his fellows in the difficult and elusive 
subject of history. In the first place, it is quite clear, since 
bricks or the like must be forthcoming for the building of 
houses, that the would-be historian must be possessed of all 
the available facts regarding the period of which he is pro- 
posing to treat. In the second place, he must have purged 
himself of all bias. He must not imitate Dr. Johnson who, 
in his Parliamentary reports, did not “allow the Whig dogs 
to have the best of it.” If the “Whig dogs” had the best of it, 
much as it may go against his grain, he must faithfully report 
the fact. He must not only paint Cromwell, wart and all, but 
—how much harder a task—he must scrupulously refrain, 
though never so ardent a lover of the Commonwealth, from 
painting Charles I. with a wart which was wanting in real life. 
Lastly, he must be born with a sense of historical perspective 
or, if not born with it, he must strive by prayer and fasting 
to come by it, if, indeed, it is a thing which can be come by 
when not inborn. 

It is just the absence of this perspective, of the ability to 
place themselves in the environment in which the persons with 
whom they are dealing carried on their existence, which causes 
writers to make such a muddle of their accounts of bygone 
events. Take the ever-recurring case of Galileo—not one of 
which we have any reason to feel proud. Yet Huxley, cer- 
tainly with no bias for Rome, thought that on the whole “the 
Pope and the Cardinals had rather the best of it.” There is 
only one possible explanation for this conclusion on his part, 
namely, that he had really succeeded in getting into the atmos- 
phere of the period. When one does that; when one appre- 
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ciates the irritating kind of person that Galileo himself was; 
when one grasps the general attitude of everybody Catholic 
and Protestant towards matters of the kind in question; in a 
word, when one tries, in imagination, to forget the twentieth 
and live in the seventeenth century; then, even if we cannot 
forgive, we can certainly understand, and most surely should 
excuse all the events in that unfortunate struggle. Indeed, we 
shall emerge from our study with the conviction that, pace the 
undying and apparently unkillable falsehoods of so many 
Protestant manuals, Galileo, from the point of view of that 
day, really received uncommonly mild treatment. 

These, perhaps, rather jejune reflections on history and 
historians have been called forth by consideration of an 
obiter dictum by Mr. H. G. Wells, who has lately, as all the 
world knows, become the author of an ambitious and much 
boomed Outline of History. 1 confess that I will not 
go to Mr. Wells for information on history. When I want 
candies, I go to a confectioner, but for meat, I apply to a 
butcher. I know no man who can supply more delightful 
candies than Mr. Wells, when he wishes to do so. Kipps and 
The Wheels of Chance are a constant joy, and I should be 
afraid to say how many times I have read both of them. And 
I hope to re-read them time and again. It is true that dullness 
—if one may venture on the word—hangs round many of the 
later and unduly didactic books. Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through must always remain a really valuable historical docu- 
ment, showing how the War reacted on a fairly typical middle 
class family. But it is hardly a story; certainly not a romance. 
Frith’s Derby Day and his Railway Station will always be in- 
teresting like Hogarth’s pictures. Yet no one will claim for 
them a place in the first rank of works of art. Mr. Wells can 
tell a story: that all will admit. There seems great doubt as 
to whether he can write a history. 

A review of his book in Art and Archzology, surely as 
neutral a terrain as can be found in North America or, indeed, 
anywhere else, complains, I observe, amongst other things, 
that “the chief defects of the book are the faulty perspective 
and proportions, and the preposterous valuations. Nearly 
three hundred pages are wasted on geologic zons and conjec- 
tural prehistoric human history, for which a brief chapter 
would have sufliced. More space is given to Philip and Alex- 
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ander of Macedon than to the civilization and literature of 
Greece from Salamis to Cheroneia. The literature and law 
of Rome and their influence are altogether ignored. The Ren- 
aissance is lost to sight and the entire political history of 
modern Europe from 1400 to 1800 muddled and skimped, in 
two confused and confusing chapters on the ‘Renascence of 
Western Civilization’ and ‘Princes, Parliaments and Powers.’ 
The two chief topics of nineteenth century history for Mr. 
Wells seem to be the scholarship of Karl Marx and the bad 
education of Gladstone.” Mr. Belloc, in the London Mercury, 
a leading literary journal, made some equally severe criticisms 
on Mr. Wells’ book, to which the latter replied in a rather 
angry letter. With the tone of this and with the accusation of 
unfairness—hardly, I thought, sustained—I have nothing to do, 
but there was one sentence in it which, on account of its rela- 
tion to a subject which has much interested me and of which 
I have made some study, arrested my attention, and it is to 
that, as a kind of index of the writer’s mentality, that I want 
to devote some small comment. Here is the sentence: 
Christianity, he tells us, was “one of the numerous blood 
and salvation religions that infested the decaying Empire.” 
There he leaves it: there, we must assume, is his compendious 
judgment of Christianity as an historical fact. Let us analyze 
the statement and see how far the different parts are capable 
of being sustained. “The numerous blood and salvation re- 
ligions”—were they so numerous? I suppose that those cults 
which used the Taurobolium are the “blood and salvation re- 
ligions” to which he alludes. It is not always easy to arrive at 
a clear knowledge of these ancient cults and their ceremonies, 
but of this particular one we have a full account in the works 
of the poet, Prudentius. In the story, “Red Magic,” Father 
Martindale, S.J., gives an account of the ceremony from the 
point of view of a boy spectator. The bulls, which are to be 
the victims in the affair, are brought forth decorated with 
garlands and ornaments “painfully, as in a nightmare, he 
watched the destined four [i. e., the human participants] pass 
through the little door and stand beneath the perforated roof 
(on which were standing the bulls which were to be sacri- 
ficed): watched the priests raise simultaneously their tri- 


1In the volume, called In God’s Nursery, a book which deserves a wide circula- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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angular knives, and slice them through the great veins in the 
bulls’ throats. The blood spouted furiously out, drenching the 
floor, pouring violently through the holes on to the votaries 
beneath. Through apertures in the side of the platform the 
frantic crowd could see the three men and the woman soaking 
themselves in the crimson stream, flinging themselves on back 
and side and face, kneading the blood into ears and eyes, hair 
and beard, mouthing and swallowing it. At last, when the 
carcasses lay bloodless and still, the four came out, ‘regener- 
ated for eternity,’ ‘hideous to behold.” 

Almost a paraphrase of Prudentius, it is a horrible picture, 
but we must look on it if we are to understand what is im- 
plied by Mr. Wells’ statement that Christianity was but one 
of the numerous “blood and salvation religions” of the day. 
As far as scholars have been able to ascertain, this disgusting 
ceremony came into the Roman Empire with the worship of 
the Magna Mater or Cybele from Phrygia. It is far too com- 
plicated a subject to be unraveled or even displayed in an 
article such as this but, in a sense, the worship may be said to 
have been, in its origin, that of the great, beneficent earth from 
which all things spring and that the ceremony in question, 
with many another accretion, was grafted on to it, though not 
absolutely confined to it, for the first recorded Taurobolium 
took place during the reign of Hadrian at Puteoli and was in 
honor of Venus Czlestis, possibly by Roman syncretic methods 
associated with Cybele. At any rate in A. D. 134 we hear of it 
for the first time in connection with the Romans. The last 
recorded instance seems to have been in the fourth century, 
and the scene was a minor temple of the goddess (the great 
temple being on the Palatine Hill), which stood close to where 
St. Peter’s now is. And, by the way, let us note that the Taur- 
obolium must have been of rare occurrence, no doubt for one 
reason, because it was an exceedingly expensive ceremony. 
But that it was rare seems to follow from the fact that at 
Naples and Rome, as we have stated, it was thought worth 
while to set up a memorial, stating that at such a time a Taur- 
obolium was held in that particular place. Such memorials 
would be absurd in the case of ceremonies which were of con- 
stant occurrence. Further it seems probable, though not cer- 
tain, that the Taurobolium became engrafted on to the worship 
of Mithras, as to which it may not be amiss to devote some 
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little consideration, if only because so much mischievous use 
has been made of this topic by imperfectly informed writers. 

No doubt we have to thank Renan very largely for this, 
for it was his suggestion that it was a race between Christian- 
ity and Mithraism, in which the former did win, but the latter 
might have done so. Putting it a little crudely, that is about 
what his statement amounted to, and it seems a good deal to 
build up on a substructure of carvings supplemented by a few 
allusions in controversial documents, for it must be remem- 
bered that every Mithraic document has utterly perished in the 
(from our point of view most unfortunate) destruction of all 
pagan records of a perishable character by the early Church. 
We must not be misled by the number of Mithraic caves or 
grottoes, that is the temples of the sect which were always 
underground. Whether we are right in looking upon these 
places as what we should today call “lodges” or not, it is 
quite certain that they were all small and that none would 
accommodate more than one hundred worshippers. Hence 
when we read of five (I think six have now been discovered) 
Mithraic temples at Ostia, it means at the outside some five or 
six hundred adherents in that important place. No doubt 
these temples were everywhere throughout the Empire, from 
the northern line of the Sahara to the Limes Imperii, where 
Hadrian drew his wall from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Carlisle. 
They have been discovered in these and many other places, 
and the very fact that they were subterranean, no doubt ac- 
counts for the large number which have been preserved, where 
the fanes of other sects have been demolished and lost to us. 

Mithraism was essentially a soldier’s religion, and the 
soldiery of Rome, which went everywhere, took this and other 
of their beliefs to all parts of the Empire. It was not merely 
a soldier’s religion, but a purely masculine religion which 
excluded female adherents, a very potent reason why it never 
could have been a successful rival to Christianity, even if we 
envisage the conflict from a purely historical point of view 
and apart from all higher considerations. Mithraism was a 
highly picturesque religion. It had its various grades, its 
secrets, its initiation ceremonies, its ceremonial dresses. Men 
have always loved “dressing up,” and the possession, real or 
supposed, of “secrets” unknown to the crowd, and all secret 
societies live more or less on these tendencies. No doubt, 
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there is some resemblance, perhaps purely apparent, between 
the methods of Mithraism and those of Freemasonry (at least, 
as understood by those outside the fold). Mr. Kipling in 
his Puck of Pook’s Hill, has made his Roman officer an ad- 
herent of this religion and attributed to it secret signs and 
passwords which, of course, it may have had. Far be it from 
us to deny this amount of freedom of interpretation to a 
novelist when he is writing a novel. Let us not forget, while 
we are on this topic, that the late Monsignor Benson made 
Mithraism the motif of one of the most penetrating stories in 
that admirable book, The Mirror of Shalott. 

This religion was quite distinct from that of Cybele; it was 
of Iranic origin, whilst the other was Phrygian. If, as is quite 
likely, the Taurobolium was introduced into Mithraism, which, 
let us carefully bear in mind, was not, like Christianity, an 
exclusive religion, then Mithraism may be counted as another 
of the “blood and salvation” religions. But we are told that 
they were “numerous.” Where are the rest? Candidly, I see no 
justification for the word “numerous.” The legend of Attis 
was part of the Cybele myth in its later days at any rate, and 
the self-mutilations of pagan priests and worshippers mostly 
seem to have been associated with these or very closely con- 
nected beliefs. No—I do not see where the numbers are to be 
found. Nor do I think that the words “infested the decaying 
Empire” can be justified. No doubt, the desire is to describe 
Christianity with. what might be called its fellow puerilities 
like Mithraism, as the bacilli of decay which flourish on dead 
or dying bodies. But is this historically accurate? No doubt, 
it is a profound truth that we all “die daily;” that our period 
of decay commences with the day on which we were born or, 
more accurately perhaps, with that on which we were con- 
ceived. Yet one would hardly talk of a youth of twenty or a 
man of forty as being naturally and necessarily in a state of 
decay though, no doubt, twenty or forty years nearer to the 
grave than at the day of his birth. 

Rome fell, so the text-books put it, in 476, and whatever 
significance we may attach to that term—perhaps a less ex- 
tended meaning than we might have done before reading Mr. 
Belloc’s Europe and the Faith—we can hardly quarrel with 
the statement that the Empire was then in a state of decay. 
But between that date and the date when Christianity, I will 
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not say had been introduced, but had acquired some definite 
position in Rome, many years elapsed, more than have passed 
since white men first made a home in North America. And 
what happened during those years? In B. C. 29 Octavius, re- 
turning to Rome in triumph, closed the doors of the Temple of 
Janus, and closed they remained until A. D. 242, when the 
great epoch of the Pax Romana, perhaps the most wonderful 
era that the world has ever seen, came to an end. During 
that time, as never since, travelers could and did pursue their 
ways in peace and securily over excellent roads made and 
maintained by the government and in all parts of the known 
world. With long continued peace came the corresponding 
prosperity, yet this is just the time when Christianity passed 
through childhood into early youth, when incidentally the 
other religions just mentioned were in existence in Rome. 
Was the Empire really a decaying institution during all this 
period? If so, we must seek a new definition of the word 
decay. I can find no real justification for the statement. 
Still less can I find any possible justification for the truly 
astonishing lack of historical perspective exhibited in the re- 
maining member of the short paragraph with which I have 
been dealing. Christianity is contemptuously dismissed as 
just one of those absurd and out-of-date religions which pul- 
lulated in the empire at the time of its decay—just that, and 
nothing more! If that thesis is to be sustained, we must 
ask for an explanation of a fact which is carefully ignored in 
the paragraph and almost equally neglected in the book about 
which all this pother arose. Why did this particular absurd- 
ity go on whilst the others came to an end? None but the 
willfully blind can fail to see that this is a matter which must 
be cleared up before we can even begin to discuss the thesis 
in question. Cybele and Attis are gone; gone is the Magna 
Mater Deorum, gone too Mithras with Astarte, Isis, the whole 
heterogeneous pantheon of later Rome. These have strayed 
so far from memory that it is only by the utmost patience and 
research that scholars can wring their secrets from slabs and 
from the furious comments of their Christian adversaries. 
Where is Christianity today? If it was just one of these num- 
erous absurdities, why and how has it taken the place it holds 
today, and has held for centuries? How is it that this par- 
ticular absurdity has, pace Mr. Wells, secured the veneration 
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and belief of an overwhelming preponderance of the best in- 
tellects of all ages? Those who desire to disparage revelation 
are confronted at the very outset of their task with two facts, 
anthropological or historical, or whatever one may like to 
call them, which must be explained, namely the existence of 
the Jews and the spread and existence of the Catholic Church. 
Believers in revelation have a satisfying answer to these ques- 
tions: no other explanation has been put forward which will, 
for a moment, hold water. 

The fact of the matter is that one almost loses patience 
when one tries to read the works of those who fondly imagine 
that they are dealing scientifically with the matter of Com- 
parative Religion. I remember a celebrated remark of a 
jealous rival as to another scholar’s edition of Kant. “Mr. —— 
does not understand German; he does not understand English, 
and he does not understand Kant!” Many of these writers 
understand neither science nor religion nor what is entailed in 
a just comparison. Fluellen is their prototype. Alexander and 
Harry of Monmouth must, by some means or another, be made 
to correspond “if you look in the maps of the world, I warrant 
you shall find, in the comparisons between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. There is a 
river in Macedon; and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
mouth: it is called Wye at Monmouth; but it is out of my 
brains what is the name of the other river; but ’tis all one, ’tis 
alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons in 
both.” Buddhists have rosaries, and so do Catholics: see how 
the latter have copied the former. An explanation which ex- 
plains, is not necessarily the true explanation and, with the 
abacus under our eyes, it surely is not difficult to reach that 
modest pitch of imagination which will enable us to think it 
possible that counting by beads may have originated in more 
than one mind and in more than one place. 

Fluellenism is everywhere in modern folk-lore (which as 
a young, but very valuable, science lends itself to the incur- 
sions of the ardent and little instructed amateur), even in 
works thought by many to be magistral, such as the Golden 
Bough. But it out-Fluellens Fluellen to suggest that Chris- 
tian Baptism, so simple, cleanly, inexpensive, everyday, has 
any connection of origin, either directly or by common source, 
with the complicated, filthy, costly, infrequent Taurobolium. 
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Before leaving this matter it should be freely admitted that 
there are cases where the Church has deliberately taken hold 
of some Pagan ceremony or idea and, so to speak, exorcized 
and reconciled it in order to make use of it, just as the Edict 
of Theodosius commanded that pagan temples, after being 
purified, should be used for Christian worship. There is a 
true and a false way of looking at this, and no one has put the 
former better than Mr. Mallock (in his Js Life Worth Living?) 
I feel sure, though I cannot recover the reference. In discuss- 
ing this very question, he pictures the Church as a majestic 
being seated on a rock in the midst of a tempestuous sea, on 
whose boiling waves are tossed a multitude of pieces of wreck- 
age. Hundreds of these pass by apparently unnoted, certainly 
untouched, but every now and then, as if in response to the 
thought: “Here is something of which I can make use!” some 
fragment is recovered and incorporated for ever into that 
edifice which has for its foundation a rock. It is the choice 
and the use made of it which count, not the mere fragment; 
nor very much, save to the curious antiquary, its actual source. 

“Just one of a number!” One might say that Shakespeare 
was just one of a number of poets who adorned that great 
period of literary activity which we call the Elizabethan Age. 
One might say it, and it would be unimpeachably true. But 
it would be mighty poor criticism. 





A NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 
BY ALBERT R. BANDINI. 


N the midst of a vast literature whose tendencies 
are frankly and often grossly materialistic, there 
are in Italy today many notable writers uphold- 
ing spiritual principles and Catholic thought. It 

Crm — 6] seems a good omen that the greatest literary 
event of the present time, a book that has deeply stirred the 
Italian nation, should be a Life of Christ. When it began to 
be rumored that Giovanni Papini, that singular and irrepres- 
sible Florentine genius, was working on a Life of Christ, 
public interest was aroused to a high pitch, and when it was 
further stated that the Life was to be written in the Orthodox 
sense, surprise stunned the literary fraternity—thus called 
because literary people do so love each other—and there was 
no lack of anticipatory scorn and enthusiasm. 

For Orthodoxy and Papini were not born twins—he is by 
nature a rebel against all conventionalities and traditions, and 
perfectly happy when he can show that a hero is but a stuffed 
puppet. His books are similar to punitive expeditions: 
whether he chooses to invade the philosophical, the artistic or 
the literary field, he comes back after having run through with 
his pen a number of popular idols. Typical Papinian books 
are The Twilight of the Philosophers, in which he disdainfully 
picks to pieces all modern philosophers from Kant down, and 
Stroncature, a strong idiomatic Florentine tithe word which 
may be inefficiently translated as “hacking away,” and indi- 
cates the demolition of many a literary fame. Papini’s career 
covers a period of twenty-five years of literary activity—he 
started very early, as he is now barely forty—and his path is 
strewn with the ruins of accepted reputations over which is 
scattered the salt of his contempt. 

As a critic, Papini is a most dangerous fellow, with a tre- 
mendous fund of erudition, a crushing power of logic, and all 
the resources of that most destructive weapon: ridicule. He 
does not deal with his victims with soft-spoken irony: he 
places them on the pillory, and loudly laughs at them. His 
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style is extremely personal: it is strictly Papinian, and it will 
probably remain unimitated, not because it is inimitable, but 
because it is too daring. In a wriler of less intellectual vigor 
than Papini, his popular Tuscan tongue, generously sprinkied 
with frank Florentine idioms, would become merely vulgar 
and nasty. ‘There is nothing bromidic about it, because Papini 
is not accustomed to mince words: he calls a spade a spade 
simply because there is no harsher word for it. Papini is a 
plebeian, and does not care who knows it; he is proud of it, 
inordinately proud of being a piebeian before whom arisio- 
crats, professors and “leaders” of every kind must acknowl- 
edge inferiority. He has pushed himself to the front in spite of 
all handicaps by sheer strength of will and intelligence, and 
he is ready to defend his place against all comers. As a com- 
parison with his solitary and disdainful personality and with 
his powerful style of massing words, hand-wrought out of raw 
language ore, I cannot think but of Carlisle in English liter- 
ature; yet even Carlisle is an aristocrat and Papini a plebeian. 

it was, then, natural to wonder how such a writer might 
put suflicient gentleness and dignity in his treatment of the 
figure of Jesus—while, of course, it was even a matter of greater 
wonder how Papini, who had always loudly proclaimed his 
atheism, scoffed at the Church and nearly blasphemed Christ, 
could now show himself in a totally opposite role. 

Evidently, he has “returned to Christ;” he says in the 
preface to his book: “How the writer has succeeded in finding 
Christ again, by himself, walking over many roads, all finally 
ending al the foot of the Gospel Mountain, would be a tale too 
long and also hard to tell. But his example—that of a man 
who always felt, even as a boy, a repulsion toward all accepted 
creeds, toward all churches and all forms of spiritual vassal- 
uge, and passed then, with delusions so much the deeper as 
his enthusiasms had been perfervid, through the newest and 
most varied experiences he could find—the example of this 
iman, 1 say, who has realized in himself the ambitions of an 
age alinost without parallel unstable and resiless—the example 
of such a dreamer and madcap who, after running wildly 
around, comes back close to Christ, has perhaps a meaning 
not only private and personal.” 

That Papini is sincere in the sentiments he now expresses 
and in his regret of former offences, may be taken for certain. 
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He is nothing, if not sincere: his sincerity has always been 
almost akin to effrontery: a defiant, aggressive, vociferous sin- 
cerity to which an admixture of sham is unthinkable. After 
all, that he should be stricken on the road to Damascus is less 
astonishing than in the case of other notable modern converts, 
because Papini has long invoked the truth-lightning that was 
to fell him; his eagerness to destroy all the flimsy fabrics 
which men have called Temples of Truth was never unac- 
companied by an anxious search after a solid ubi consistam. 

In a book published less than ten years ago—an autobiog- 
raphy, or rather a cynical confession—a book entitled The 
Man Who Is Through and written to show that he was not 
through by any means, this passage is found: “I beg neither 
for bread, nor glory, nor compassion. I ask not embraces 
from women, or money from bankers, or praises from the 
‘intellectuals :’ those things either I go without, or earn or steal 
for myself. But I beg and ask for, humbly on my knees, with 
all the force and passion of my soul, a crumb of certitude, one 
only, one tiny, but solid, grain of faith, one atom of truth.” 
And again: “A skeptic? Not I—unfortunately. Not even a 
skeptic. A skeptic is lucky: he has one belief left—the belief 
that it is impossible to be sure of anything. He may be tran- 
quil and, if he cares to be, dogmatic. NotI. I do not even be- 
lieve that research is vain: I am not certain that certitude is 
inexistent. Among things possible there is this, too: that 
truth may exist and that someone may be in possession 
of it.” 

Whether his spasmodic efforts toward truth have been re- 
warded by the full light of faith may remain questionable if 
one considers only his book on Christ. A “return to Christ” 
is not the usual term to describe a conversion to the Catholic 
Church: the expression may be sufficient, but it may also be 
equivocal. However, that Papini feels a passionate love for 
Christ, a devout regard for Christ’s Church, decisively iden- 
tified with the Catholic Church, of that no shadow of doubt 
may remain in any fair-minded reader. Only now are the 
intimate facts of his conversion being made known. 

Of the book’s formal orthodoxy we may also be sure: it 
seems that it had been submitted unofficially to competent 
churchmen for a preliminary revision, and anyway even the 
exacting critics of the Civiltd Cattolica, the well-known Jesuit 
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organ, are friendly in their tone and do not find fault except 
with certain slight verbal inaccuracies such as a layman could 
hardly be expected to avoid on ground so perilous. 

Yet to the orthodox and trained taste Papini’s book might 
not be altogether satisfactory. The mildest form of condemna- 
tion on the part of the Church is to say that an author’s writ- 
ings “sapiunt heresim,” they smack of heresy, as it were. Not 
that Papini’s book has such a bitter taste, but one feels some- 
thing peculiar about it, as if some accustomed condiment was 
missing. I do not mean the “unction” which one might or 
might not think desirable in this kind of book, because the 
virility and the genuine fervor of the story more than makes 
up for that, but certain correlations of the Christ with the 
general plan of revealed religion are insufficiently stated, even 
certain personages traditionally occupying a large space within 
the circle of Jesus’ life are given little attention. For instance, 
St. Joseph is not even mentioned, and the Blessed Virgin only 
in a couple of instances. Of course, Papini calls his book 
The Story of Christ and is, therefore, entitled to leave out any- 
thing that has no direct connection with the story: moreover, 
he promises in his preface that he will write another book on 
the Mother of Christ. No reference is made to Jesus’ ancestry, 
and in fact His Messianic character is adverted to only in a 
passing way. We might also say that Papini insists principally 
on the human side of Christ, though, of course, he does pro- 
claim His Divinity; he does not ignore the theological value of 
Christ as the Redeemer, but he emphasizes more His impor- 
tance as a teacher; he does not brush aside the supernatural 
element in Christ’s life, but he puts forward the natural side. 
It is, in short, a treatment of Christ without much Christology: 
if the book, therefore, may be found not wholly satisfactory, 
that is due to what it omits. 

I fear also that in explaining the fundamentals of Christ’s 
doctrine, Papini is not thoroughly adequate. According to 
him the expected Kingdom rests on these three principles: 
brotherly love, non-resistance to violence, contempt of riches. 
How Papini interprets and applies these principles will be 
dwelt upon later, but in order to be fair to him, we must first 
examine with what intent he set out to write his book. 
Papini, a self-taught and self-made man, is also a clear-sighted 
and utterly sincere self critic. His preface to the book con- 
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tains the best criticism of it—it is like the overture of old 
operas, in which the tunes to follow were faithfully summed up. 

He starts out, in true Papinian fashion, annihilating all 
the “Lives” of Christ written up to the present time, and if he 
is hard on the “devout” authors he is even more contemptuous 
of the “scientific” ones: the greatest fault with all these 
authors is that nobody will read them except as a pious exer- 
cise or to gather controversial material. First of all then, he 
wants to write a “readable” book, a book “by a modern man 
endowed with some respect for and some knowledge of art, 
such as will command the attention even of those who are 
hostile to Christianity.” Beyond any doubt, he has succeeded 
in this primary purpose: the book is not only readable, but it 
is as “gripping” as any best seller. The title itself, The Story 
of Christ, conveys the idea that it is a narrative without con- 
troversial or pedantic excess beggage. Chapter sub-titles are 
catchy as, for instance, “The Stable,” “The Ox and the Ass,” 
“Octavianus,” “The Carpenter,” “The First Four,” “Turning 
Things Upside Down.” Each chapter is rather short—there 
are one hundred and twenty-nine chapters in six hundred and 
twenty-eight pages—which makes the story move fast and 
diversifies its interest. 

As Papini adheres strictly to the four Gospels, there can 
be little novelty in the subject matter, but familiar scenes 
stand out in a new, vivid light through his dramatic realism 
and power of reconstructing in high relief a milieu that habit- 
ual perception had flattened out. His style is one “of violent 
contrasts and foreshortenings, enlivened with sharp and racy 
locutions in order that modern souls, accustomed to the spices 
of error, may be aroused by the whipcracks of truth.” What 
had become obvious, or was apparently commonplace, in cer- 
tain events of Christ’s life, acquires a new vividness, a deep 
meaning in Papini’s book. As his description of the Bethle- 
hem stable: not a picturesque grotto, not a trim background 
to a neat little crib, but a real stable in all its sordidness. Or 
of the littke Capharnaum synagogue in which Jesus spoke: 
a powerful sketch of the different types that conceivably gath- 
ered there—-workingmen, fishermen, farmers, small land- 
owners, traveling merchants in the front ranks, then “toward 
the end of the room—because this synagogue is nothing but 
an oblong hall, whitewashed, hardly bigger than a schoolroom 
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or a kitchen or a wine-shop—squat down like dogs near the 
door, fearing all the time lest they should be kicked out, the 
poor folks of the town, the poorest of all, those that live of an 
occasional job, of some grudged alms and possibly—alas— 
of some petty larceny: the ragged ones, the flea-bitten ones, 
the avoided ones, the disinherited.” 

With different emotions these people listen to the words 
of Jesus; the well-to-do, the merchants, the Pharisees sniff and 
wink at each other, but dare not laugh. They walk out, 
serious and stiff, cautiously grumbling their disapproval; but 
the wretches near the door cannot get tired of Jesus, they hang 
upon His lips and still listen when He has ceased speaking. 
They follow Him outside and ask Him questions out in the 
open air where their courage revives. “And Jesus, halting, 
answered that obscure rabble with words that will never be 
forgotten.” Even more lurid is the chapter, “The Den of 
Thieves,” describing the rout of the Temple merchants, their 
disgusting religious commercialism and their almost comical 
scampering away. 

All is not realism in this many-faceted book: the story is 
often interrupted by flights of poetry and flashes of eloquence. 
For this, Papini begs forgiveness in the preface: he realizes 
the callous temper of his average reader. True eloquence is 
almost lost today and, in its place, we have empty oratory; 
lack of strong and vital persuasions makes it incongruous to 
feel strongly about anything. If Papini declaims at times 
with the emphasis of the old style preacher, he does so 
because inspired by the fiery zeal and the fearless sincerity 
which transforms rhetorical emphasis into real eloquence. 
This is particularly the case when he inveighs against those 
classes of people in modern society in whom is reproduced the 
spirit of the ancient enemies of Christ. 

If in its literary form The Story of Christ caters to mod- 
ern tastes, it is for the purpose of better supplying a remedy 
to modern needs. “Every generation has its own cares, its 
own thoughts, and its own madnesses. The old Gospel must 
be translated again to help those who are lost. To make Christ 
live at all times in the life of men, it is necessary to reawaken 
Him now and then from the dead, not to color Him over with 
the tints of the day, but to make clear anew, with new words 
and with references to the present, His eternal truth and His 
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unchangeable history.” We must consider which are the pas- 
sions that agitate the world of today, not forgetting that Papini 
has in mind the present European situation, and more spe- 
cially the troubled social life of Italy. The Great War has 
thrown up from its deep, bloody furrows a monstrous crop 
of national hatreds, while the even more terrible spectres of 
race-hatreds walk over the land. Within national life, there 
is class hatred and party hatred: from all this springs the spirit 
of violence: violence in order to assert one’s rights, real or 
fanciful, one’s ideals or simply one’s supposed superiority. 
Violence is invoked as a remedy against violence: radicals are 
up in arms, and even more radical conservatives want to over- 
whelm them with more arms. At the bottom of it all, there is 
an inordinate desire for wealth as the means for satisfying the 
general craving for pleasure. 

Papini tears the mask off leaders and masses, showing 
how their so-called ideals are but a thin disguise of sodden 
animalism. And it is to oppose the passions of the day that he 
interprets the Kingdom of God as consisting in the principles 
we enunciated above: brotherly love, non-resistance, contempt 
of money. 

In the chapter which illustrates the Sermon on the Mount, 
Papini shows the utter contrast between the teaching of 
Christ and anything that man had previously heard. “It has 
been said—but I tell you.” What had been said before is 
totally different from what He tells: the Old Testament incul- 
cated the love of the Law, but the New proclaims the law of 
Love. The only erudite digression in the whole book comes in 
at this juncture: Papini shows conclusively how far below 
Jesus are all the famed teachers of Greece and of the Orient, 
of whom He is supposed to be an imitator according to that 
alleged “science” whose concern it is to minimize Christ at all 
costs. “The ancient world does not know Love—it knows pas- 
sion for woman, friendship toward a friend, justice to a citizen, 
hospitality to strangers, possibly some kind of timid and class- 
restricted benevolence, but not Love for one’s enemies, much 
less the blessing of one’s torturers.” This is the astonishing 
novelty of the Gospel. 

In expounding the doctrine of non-resistance and in his 
denunciations of the use of money, the “devil’s dung,” as he 
forcibly calls it, I fear that Papini has lost sight not only of 
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the necessary distinction between Gospel counsels and Gospel 
precepts, but also of the distinction between Christianity as 
practicable by the individual, and as it can be applied in or- 
ganized society. This might lead to a weakening of Chris- 
tianity into a dreamy Tolstoianism. One must think of the 
disturbed social relations in Italy to appreciate fairly why 
Papini has gone possibly a little too far—in the right direc- 
tion, however—with his preaching of the doctrine of non- 
resistance; one must remember the daily encounters between 
“Fascisti” and “Communists” which, for a time, have created 
in Italy a sort of intermittent and sporadic civil war; the 
almost universal carrying of deadly weapons, the mob-ferocity 
which has occasionally broken the shell of civilization, the 
elation on the part of “good people” when “Red” out- 
breaks have been smothered in blood. And as regards money, 
it is only too true that money is no longer today what it was 
meant to be, a necessary standard of exchange, but has be- 
come a highly speculative merchandise: the world is in the 
grip of Plutocracy, the real kings are the international bank- 
ers who absorb wealth merely by manipulating money. And 
Papini says to this money-mad world: “Bread, already sacred 
upon the family table, becomes upon the church table the 
eternal Body of Christ. Money is also the visible sign of a 
transubstantiation. It is the Devil’s infamous host. Your 
coined metals are the devil’s corruptible excrements. Whoso- 
ever touches those metals lovingly or receives them with joy, 
is in visible communion with the devil. Whosoever touches 
money with a thrill, touches, unknowingly, the devil’s dung.” 

At least a third of the book deals with the Passion of 
Christ, and though that story is cut into our mind, though we 
have heard it rendered in sublime poetry, visualized and im- 
mortalized by masters of painting and sculpture, although it 
would seem as if the mind of man, through the power of all 
the arts, had drained from it all possible dramatic intensity, 
Papini’s rendition is yet wonderfully novel and soul-awaken- 
ing. Besides the Passion of Christ one feels in his words the 
passion of a great man in a vain titanic struggle to undo a 
deed that’s done forever, the desolation upon the stone of a 
sepulchre, the exasperating battle to shake the indiffer- 
ence of those who live as if unaware of their Saviour’s death 
and triumph. Merely in chiseling out certain small details 
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overlooked or ineffectually used by others, Papini gives his 
readers unexpected sensations. 

The greatest praise to be given to this book is, I believe, 
that in closing it a reader will not simply say: What a wonder- 
ful writer this Papini is—but he will feel in his soul the spell 
of Christ’s personality, he will feel himself drawn back to 
Him across the desolate ravines of the world. This is what 
Papini meant to accomplish: “A book not only edificated”— 
or built up according to the canons of art—“but an edifying 
book.” 

The Story closes with a prayer to Christ. I shall, in con- 
cluding, quote a few lines of it: it is a heart-rending cry of 
distress, an impassioned yearning for a new manifestation of 
Christ which, in the excess of his love, the author dares to 
hope for, even as a visible manifestation: 


We pray to Thee, O Christ, we, the renegades, the guilty 
ones, men born out of their time, we who still remember 
Thee and struggle to live with Thee, but always too far 
from Thee: we, we the last ones, without any other hope 
turning back from the abysses and from the earth’s ends, 
we pray Thee to come once more among the men who 
murdered Thee, who have not ceased murdering Thee, and 
give again to us, assassins stalking in the dark, the light 
of the true life. 

Never as today has Thy Message been necessary, and 
never as today has it been forgotten or despised. The 
kingdom of satan has reached its full maturity and the 
salvation of all who go about gropingly cannot be but in 
Thy Kingdom. 

If Thou comest not to awaken the sleepers lying in the 
smelling mire of our hell, it will mean that in Thy judgment 
our punishment is still too short and too light for our 
betrayal. And may Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

But we, the last ones, await Thee: we shall await Thee 
every day in spite of our unworthiness and in the face of 
all impossibilities. And all the love we shall be able to 
press out of our devastated hearts, shall be for Thee, O 
Crucified, Who wert tortured for love of us and Who now 
torturest us with all the power of Thy implacable love. 





a 





IN LONELY RAVENNA. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


=1 LONE and mournful strand, without a sea; a fair 

yi} and saddened princess, without a realm, in a 

ei ceaseless slumber, but alive; a grave, but a gar- 

Nl den eternal. This is Ravenna. She had the sea 

GSS once, but now it sighs and sobs six miles away; 

she ruled an empire when Italy was younger by fifteen cen- 

turies; she shelters twenty thousand souls today, who walk in 

silence through silent streets; she has buried her ambitions, 

but her achievements are everywhere, a magnificent memorial 

to days of grandeur. Ravenna is a beautiful wreckage left by 

a summer storm, a decaying fragment of glory, but a glory 

none the less, fair even in the face of death. Her history she 

gives to him who reads, but her soul’s story only to him who 
comes and pays court and listens to her whispered song. 

What a full-fold romance it is! What a thrilling drama 
must that be which has an Augustus Cesar and a Theodoric 
and a Justinian and a Dante in the cast; with saints and sin- 
ners passing across the stage; with battles won and battles 
lost, in the action; with deeds of valor displayed, and noble 
deaths; and ever in the scenes the matchless triumphs of the 
arts and crafts of a peaceful day. 

Ravenna is the resting-place of that supreme singer of the 
Middle Ages, Dante, and a fitting place of pilgrimage in this 
centenary year. His mausoleum stands near the Church of 
San Francesco, in the vestibule of which the Florentine exile 
was first buried. Dante’s tomb was originally the work of 
Pietro Lombardi, who built it in 1482 at the instance of Ber- 
nardo Bembo, the representative of Venice in the city; but 
now, through reconstruction, it is more modern than the sen- 
timental heart would wish. The old palace of the Polenta 
looks down upon the tomb from across the way, a fitting 
guard for the poet’s grave. For it was Guido da Polenta who 
gave him the welcome of Ravenna, after Florence had for- 
bidden him her shelter and had doomed him to follow the 
wandering roads. 
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How willingly would Florence blot that page in her chron- 
icles, none but a Florentine can tell you. But it may not be 
so; and Ravenna loves to tell her guests how the great Dante 
came to her, with his daughter, Beatrice, how he wooed the 
Muses here, and here gave to the world the entire body of his 
poems. She likes to tell the story of his service to the city, 
and render an account of his death that came of fever con- 
tracted in that service. She has a never-fading dream of fair 
women who have come to the tomb and have dropped a rose 
or breathed a prayer, and have gone away all gently; she re- 
calls the men who have passed this way with heads bared and 
hearts aflame as some well-loved line of the Divine Comedy 
flashed through the memory; Chateaubriand made his visit 
here, Byron was a pilgrim, Pius IX. lingered in quiet reverie. 
For in this tomb sleeps one who peered with steady eye into 
the worlds beyond the day, a prophet-poet who shall not come 
again. 

In her buildings, Ravenna is today very much what she 
was in Byzantine days. Time has destroyed much, to be sure, 


but the city remains still a marvelously precious treasury of 
the work of the first Christian centuries. She stands today, 
a city of the marsh, the marsh that has kept many a barbarian 
hand afar, and saved Ravenna to the world as the Byzantine 


museum supreme. 

When you begin to examine the glory of Ravenna, to fol- 
low the ways that Dante trod, you most likely will turn, 
whithersoever you are bent, into the Piazza Maggiore. It is in 
the centre of the city, covering the palace-circled area that 
once knew the Forum. Fair-sculptured capitals of the col- 
umns of the colonnade will speak to you in accents of hoary 
antiquity, two granite columns will be Venice’s witnesses to 
you that she once ruled here, and the statue of Clement XII. 
will remind you that the Papal ruler was loved in Ravenna. 
But, if you choose your route most wisely, you will turn your 
steps to the burial chapel of Galla Placidia. This represents, 
better than anything else in the city, the old Western Empire, 
which moved its capital from Milan to Ravenna in the days of 
Honorius. 

Galla Placidia is one of the famed women of history. She 
was the beautiful daughter of Theodosius the Great and his 
wife, Galla, and was a sister of Honorius. She first came into 
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prominence from the fact of being one of those taken prisoner 
by Alaric after the sack of Rome. She married Ataulphus, 
Alaric’s brother, and his successor as King of the Visigoths. 
He was murdered in 414, and Galla Placidia, after a time, 
married Constantius, the successful general of her brother. 
He now became associated with Honorius in the affairs of the 
Empire. After the death of Constantius, Placidia, owing to a 
disagreement with Honorius, withdrew with her children to 
Constantinople. But when her brother died, she came back 
to represent her son’s rights to the throne against John, the 
usurper. Successful in her efforts, she ruled the Western 
Empire as regent for the weak Valentinian for a quarter of a 
century. Possessed of great riches, she devoted them unspar- 
ingly to the adornment of Ravenna, and when she died at 
Rome in 450, her capital city on the Adriatic was a fair 
memorial of her eventful life. 

This chapel which she built is the earliest Byzantine 
monument of art in the city. A humble brick structure in the 
form of a Latin cross, the domed mausoleum does not impress 
the visitor with any show of magnificence. It is within the 
chapel, now known as the Church of Santi Nazario e Celso, 
that the glory lies, the red and gold and blue and white of the 
rare fifth century mosaics that gleam on arch and cornice and 
dome. Some Eastern prince might have hung those walls 
with his richest gems, to make this chapel-tomb a jewel-box 
of his fancy. Beneath the dome in the church rests the tomb 
of the Empress; not far away lies the tomb of her second hus- 
band, Constantius; and a little distance off stands the sarcoph- 
agus of their son, Valentinian III. The three are cenotaphs 
now, empty memorials of those imperial Czesars. Once upon 
a time the embalmed body of Galla Placidia, clad in the rai- 
ment of an empress, rested within the tomb, in a seated posi- 
tion on a throne of cypress. Through an aperture she could 
be seen by all, until a fateful day in 1577, when some children 
inserted a lighted taper and accidentally set the robes afire. 
In a short time the body of the great Queen, Empress even in 
death, lay in dust. Her tomb, then, is empty, these three hun- 
dred years and more, but the little chapel which encloses it is 
a sign to men that the daughter of Theodosius the Great once 
measured out in no petty way a lifetime of achievement in the 
capital city of Italy. 
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A step from the mausoleum chapel of the Empress stands 
the great Church of San Vitale, a magnificent structure of By- 
zantine architecture, the first great specimen of that type in 
Italy. An octagonal mass of brick, rugged and strong from 
base to dome, is the external effect, and it is only in the in- 
terior that you can find the real beauty of the masterpiece. 
The eight marble-cased columns supporting the arches, the 
richly-carved Byzantine-Corinthian capitals, the grand dome— 
it is a fair sight for the seeker of fair things. More beautiful 
than all else is the blaze of color of the mosaic-work upon the 
walls. This has lasted through the centuries since the time of 
Justinian, and even today is a joy in the purple and green and 
blue and gold of the color-splendor. 

It will not be a short visit that will give you what this 
church holds; but even a brief tarrying may help you to 
understand why Charlemagne chose it as the model of his 
palatine chapel at Aix-la-Chapelle. When you depart, and are 
on your way again, you will find much interest in the old 
tomb of the Exarch Isaac, which stands in a side lane close at 
hand. 

The cathedral at Ravenna has little interest from the view- 
point of antiquity. It was founded by Archbishop Ursus about 
the year 380, but was almost completely rebuilt in 1734 by 
Archbishop Guiccioli. The old round campanile still stands, 
however, and the crypt is also a relic of the old days. The 
low, octagonal, flat-domed structure of San Giovanni in Fonte, 
which adjoins the cathedral, is very ancient, being built in 451 
by Archbishop Neon. Within the dome are dazzling mosaics, 
perhaps the finest in Ravenna, and certainly the oldest. 

Joy, akin to the delight just experienced, awaits you in the 
Chapel of the Archbishop’s palace close at hand. The chapel 
was built by St. Peter Chrysologus between the years 439 and 
450, and has seen no change worth the mention. The mosaics 
recall some of those of the Church of San Vitale, and are 
similar in subject. Full beautiful to the eye is the ivory chair, 
said to have been the throne of St. Maximian, with reliefs of 
exquisite carving. 

You have yet to behold the memorials of Theodoric, that 
king who defeated Odoacer and set up the Ostrogothic state 
in Italy. In his rule of thirty-three years he did much to make 
the historian pause. In Ravenna Theodoric built several great 
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churches for the Arian worship, as the king was of the heretic 
fold. Of the two which remain, the more important is the 
large basilica of Sant’ Appolinare Nuovo, built about the year 
500 as a cathedral for the Arian bishops. It originally was 
called the Church of San Martino in Celo Aureo. In 560, 
after the fall of the Ostrogothic kingdom, the church was con- 
secrated for Catholic worship by Archbishop Agnellus. In the 
ninth century the relics of Sant’ Appolinare were deposited 
here, and since then the church has been known by its present 
name. 

Not a wonderfully impressive sight is this great church, as 
you approach it. It once possessed a fine atrium and an apse, 
but these were removed long ago. The interior makes com- 
pensation more than satisfying. The twenty-four marble col- 
umns from Constantinople, with their Byzantine capitals, are 
very beautiful, and the mosaics, with which Archbishop Ag- 
nellus decorated the church, are fair and shining. It is inter- 
esting to follow those processions above the arches of the nave; 
on the right, martyrs and confessors advancing from Ravenna 
and faring toward the throned Christ; on the left, martyrs and 
confessors coming from Classis and approaching the Madonna 
and Child; the one group men, the other, women. And you 
will find interest in the mosaic portrait of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, the bishop’s throne one thousand years old, and the 
marble screen, which are to be seen in the chapel wherein rest 
the relics of Sant’ Apollinare. 

The other church which Theodoric built stands not far 
away. It is called the Church of Spirito Santo now, but was 
once known as the Church of San Teodoro. The columns in 
the vestibule and in the nave are deserving of the admiration 
they receive. Opposite the church stands the old Baptistery 
of the Arians. This octagonal structure was renamed in honor 
of Santa Maria in Cosmedin after it came under Catholic 
jurisdiction. The sixth century mosaics of the dome were 
also executed in the Catholic régime. 

There are two other principal monuments of Theodoric 
in Ravenna, his palace and his tomb. Naught but a remnant 
of an annex is left of that imperial palace, which shared with 
the fortress in Verona the days of the Gothic king. But it was 
exquisitely handsome once, before Charlemagne removed its 
marbles and mosaics to adorn his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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In an olden day fair gardens lay about the palace, and in their 
orchards the King of the Goths liked to labor. Think of him 
as you will, as a wise ruler, as a cruel man, as a heretic even, 
all your thoughts will inevitably lead to that space of flower- 
strewn grasses without the city, where his mausoleum 
stands. The tomb is, indeed, a picturesque memorial to the 
genius of the Barbarian. But it doubtless would have been 
shattered and ruined, even as the palace has been, but for the 
characteristic wisdom of the Catholic Church in converting it 
into the chapel of Santa Maria della Rotonda. The ashes of 
the king were scattered to the winds when the Gothic empire 
fell, but the tomb that once enshrined them will last until the 
next migration of warrior hosts sweeps forward from the East. 
The mausoleum is a round, two-storied structure, built in the 
Roman manner, and is surmounted by a great dome, thirty- 
six feet in diameter, and three feet thick, a single block of 
Istrian granite. As Theodoric watched this huge monument 
mold itself to art, perhaps he sometimes wondered if death 
were as fair a thing as life, to be welcomed after accomplish- 
ment at the end of the golden path; he must have often 
thought of the fallen kings of old, those untamed kindred 
chieftains lying in forgotten graves beyond the Danube shores; 
and in mournful reverie his heart must have ofttimes grieved 
for the wild blood’s strain that lingered in his veins, an un- 
lovely heritage from a barbaric race, a passion-rift in a soul 
of peace. 

In Ravenna you will have little desire to visit picture gal- 
leries and museums; the city herself is too vast and glorious 
a museum to brook any lesser rivals. Nevertheless, you will 
go some day to the Accademia di Belle Arti to see the collection 
of pictures which represent the Longhi family, the native 
painters. Canova and Thorvaldsen will attract you with their 
sculpture work, but you will pay most homage to that creation 
of Tullio Lombardi, the tomb of Guidarello Guidarelli, the 
Ravennese warrior. It is one of the most exquisite concep- 
tions of the repose after battle ever committed to the trust of 
marble. The thought of this sleeping, armor-girt knight will 
follow you even into the Museo Nazionale, once the beautiful 
old monastery of the Camaldulensians, where you will go to 
see Luca Longhi’s masterpiece of the “Marriage of Cana” and 
many a memorial tomb, ancient and modern. 
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More than one other beautiful edifice will lie in your path 
as you saunter through the old city. There is the Church of 
San Giovanni Evangelista, modernized in 1747, but preserving 
many memorials of Galla Placidia, who built it in 424, as an 
offering in thanksgiving for having been saved on a voyage 
from Constantinople to Ravenna; there is the Church of San 
Giovanni Battista, built in 438 by the same energetic lady for 
her confessor, St. Barbatian, but rebuilt in 1683, with the ex- 
ception of the round campanile and several columns; there is 
the Church of Sant’ Agata, which has twenty columns that look 
back to the fifth century and Honorius; and two miles beyond 
the Porta Alberoni, the gate built in honor of Clement XII, 
there are the stern walls of the Church of Santa Maria in 
Porto Fuori, which recall the eleventh century, when the cam- 
panile base was the lighthouse, it is thought, of the port of 
Ravenna. 

You have not seen Ravenna yet; you have not partaken of 
her welcome truly; for you have still to seek that marvelous 
edifice, standing lone and desolate three miles out of the Porta 
Nuova, the Church of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe Fuori. No 
matter where else in the world you will go, no matter how 
thickly you will crowd your mind with cities’ faces and the 
hills of peace, you will never lose the memory of that old 
church and the journey to its doors—the dank, dreary marsh- 
land, the pestilential waters behind the dyke, the wide acres of 
rice-fields, the low, shivering wastes of wild grass. The sub- 
limity of grieving nature is all that is left of Classis, so full of 
life in the days of Augustus, so lovely with orchards and 
gardens fourteen hundred years ago. Perhaps it is in doleful 
memory of those better days that the fields deck themselves in 
a mantle of color in the springtime, with purple orchids and 
pink tamarisk and white lilies. In this beauteous way con- 
cealing the morasses beneath the blossoming glow. Over the 
raised causeway you drive on, with the tears of things so elo- 
quent on either side; no house is here to watch your coming, 
no fragment arch of Rome, no broken tomb of broken king; 
destroyed by the hand of the Lombard Luitprand, Classis lies 
dead. 

Still you journey forward, and then, dimly at first, but 
ever more clearly, you see a tower and a cross and the broad 
outlines of a church. You come closer in the solemn stillness 
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of this second Roman Campagna, and in a moment you are 
before that marvelous edifice, erected fourteen centuries ago, 
in magnitude and beauty the foremost early Christian basilica 
in existence, the Church of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe. 

This vast basilica, with its tall round campanile, was 
commenced in the year 534 by Julianus Argentarius, when 
Ursicinus was archbishop of Ravenna; it was consecrated by 
Archbishop Maximian in 549; it saw restoration in 1779 and 
again in 1904. The church is sacred to the memory of St. 
Apollinaris, the first bishop of Ravenna, and the only martyr 
among all her bishops. It is thought that he suffered martyr- 
dom at this spot where now the great church rests so pen- 
sively on the plain. 

Once upon a time a broad portico adorned the edifice, but 
this is gone now. The modern workmanship on the facade 
does nothing to enhance the beauty of the church or to enrich 
the visitor with associations of antiquity. To the interior 
you must go to find a glory and magnificence more than 
satisfying. It is a rare moment when first you look down the 
long avenue between the twenty-four Corinthian columns, and 
survey the aisles reaching spaciously away toward the farthest 
recesses of the large basilica. That fair nave which beckons 
you on, once gleamed in glittering marble and priceless mosaic, 
but their empire is ended these many centuries, and along the 
arches are now to be seen the portraits of the one hundred and 
thirty-one bishops of Ravenna. As you read that inscription 
midway along the left aisle, you call up a picture of the Em- 
peror Otho III. undergoing in this church his penance of sack- 
cloth and scourging, after his wearied walk from Rome to 
Monte Gargano; the old iron days of kingly tyranny and kingly 
obedience flash through your mind, and the equal justice for 
peasant and prince in the long ago ages of Faith. 

The mosaics along the nave are a memory; but the tribune 
and the rood-arch before it still wear the mosaic jewels of the 
sixth and seventh centuries. From a glowing mass of pink 
and light blue clouds, within a star-set circle of blue, gleams 
an exquisite cross with a half-length figure of Christ. Fair, 
too, are the representation of St. Apollinaris preaching in the 
meadow and the conception of the Transfiguration, Italy’s 
first picture, most probably, on this subject. 

But the pavements are sinking in the ooze of the fenland; 









green moss would like to find a habitation on the cold marble. 
With footsteps softly echoing amid the columns of the desolate 
temple, you say a good-bye and go out into the sunlight. 

Under the open sky the marshes wander away, far and 
far, in the direction of the Apennine horizon—and Ravenna’s 
gates lie across the moor. But not yet does the backward 
pathway lead, for as your eyes fell upon the basilica on your 
journey hither, they also descried a dense mass of forest rising 
to the eastward. And most wisely did you guess that you 
were looking at the famous Pineta, the pine woods of Ravenna, 
which stand in patriarchal splendor along the Adriatic shores. 

In the long ago, when Augustus was lord of the world, his 
ships lay in the roadstead outside Ravenna’s walls, waiting 
the imperial nod. How full of wonder would Czsar be to 
come back today and find all those dense pine trees swaying 
as majestically as ever did Roman galleys. For it is the old 
harbor that now is woodland. And always the treetops are 
velvet green, a loveliness more fair to the Ravenna people on 
account of the rich treasure of cones which grow in the dusky 
boughs. 

Dante loved to come here in the days when Polenta was 
his host; here in the sun and shadow he would think the 
thoughts divine that were to make the Commedia; and 
in the pages of his eternal song he has left his praises of the 
pine woods. It is truly a place for men to come who seck a 
bower of contemplation; it is a spot for thoughts of God, and 
the marvel of His ways; and you wonder if the old trees 
themselves, whose fathers fought in Crusaders’ ships, are 
thinking, amid the voices of many winds, of the never-old 
truths of the sky eternal. 

You will return to the peaceful city, dreaming her dreams 
in a silent sympathy. For now you know Ravenna is a thing 
of beauty quite incomparable. Within her peaceful confines 
the romance of a world’s empire clings to her columns, the 
romance of a world’s poet breathes through her streets, the 
romance of a world’s Church chants its song along cathedral 
aisles and blends its music with the murmuring of the pines. 
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THE RELIGIOUS POETRY OF PAUL CLAUBEL. 
BY HELEN GUERSON. 


AIHEN Paul Claudel wrote the poems gathered to- 

gether under the title, Corona Benignitatis Anni 

Dei, he painted a gallery of sacred pictures along 

the lines of medizval conventions, but when we 

— walk among them a strange thing happens. The 

figures detach themselves from their golden backgrounds, and 

come towards us, looking with human eyes, speaking with 
voices of today, for they are timeless. 

Claudel habitually sees time under conditions that lie 
beyond time; and Eternity under the aspects of time, divining 
it in the little happenings of every day, feeling it, with sure, 
delicate perception behind and beneath what might pass for 
commonplace and trifling. So he is always aware of himself 
in a double réle; as Pilgrim of Eternity and Child of Time. 
This gives a strangely individual touch to his dealings with 
such things as the incidents of the gospel story. He feels the 
external beauty as an artist, dwells on it with lingering de- 
light, seeing the outward circumstance with entire reality, 
with a matter-of-fact simplicity, yet never for a moment loses 
sight of the eternal content of the earthly happening, or of 
its direct relation to himself. He might make his own version 
of Francis Thompson’s words, and say that for him Christ 
walks upon the waters not of Geneseret, but—Seine. 

He shows us a pageant of events both heavenly and 
earthly, a true pageant, arranged with formal state and splen- 
dor, with a liturgical sense of form and due historical setting 
of reality. Nor is artistry lost in reality. That is his par- 
ticular faculty. Most people must choose to some extent, ac- 
cording to taste or temperament, which to keep and which to 
surrender. Claudel sacrifices neither. 

It is characteristic of his method that he begins the volume 
with the necessary personal approach. He would have us 
clearly to understand that personal experience is his sole 
ground for pretending to such high themes. He observes 
from within, not from without. In his Sunday morning poem, 
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he very simply and quietly tells us of his own Communion, 
of how he himself begins the week. That is his way of open- 
ing the subject. And even here, at the very beginning, we 
notice two things—first, his strangely free and broad use of 
French, his daring, unwonted way of handling its often re- 
stricted cadences. He is not exactly the pioneer in that mat- 
ter, but he develops a medium of surpassing suitability to his 
purposes. Secondly, we notice how his mind is soaked in the 
Divine Office, so that his words are always inclined, as if 
instinctively, to run in a rhythmic and liturgical form. 

He begins: “Amen. In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. I am ready. I am here.” That 
is his way of introducing himself. He has no false delicacy in 
the matter, or at least he has learned to conquer it. He sees 
no reason why his personal relation to God should not be 
clearly expressed, since it is the foundation of all that is to 
come. He makes that morning hour very real to us, in its 
exquisite diamond-like clearness of dew and dawn. “Sunday, 
and the bell is about to sound for the first Mass”—“Very 
early in the morning on the first day of the week.” Claudel 
has an odd, friendly way of showing us, in passing, each 
swiftly moving reminiscence or impression that flits over his 
mind. Now he remembers other happenings at this same hour, 
and tells us of them just as they occur to him—the cock-crow 
and Mary Magdalen hastening to the sepulchre. There is an 
extraordinary freshness and enjoyment in the sense of perfect 
readiness, the preparedness of soul and body alike: 

My heart is free, my mouth is clean, fasting in body and weil 
I stand absolved from all my sins, confesséd, one by one. 


A clear, clean, disciplined happiness is all about him. “What 
thou doest, do quickly,” comes to his mind, with an odd in- 
version of its original application: “May the swift rite pro- 
ceed in which I communicate with Thee, the Eternal.” 

There is but one thing more to say, and he says it quite 
simply: “Where is Thy rest, if not in me?” 

All Claudel is in that Sunday morning poem—the liturg- 
ical trend of his mind and language, his flitting, reminiscent, 
sometimes seemingly inconsequent fancies, his relations to the 
Ages of Faith, his insistent modernity. But, in all things, his 
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life and experience, as a communicant, is the groundwork of 
what he feels and knows and sees and has to say. And he 
would have us understand, from the very beginning, that he 
will write from within and not as a mere spectator. One 
must reiterate that. 

His year of God begins with the Dawning of the Epiphany 
star. With the Three Kings he enters the stable, not exactly 
in their train, but together with them, not changed from his 
normal self, but there, as he lives, bringing, in his person, the 
modern world to the Crib. The perception of the seemly ar- 
tistic convention extends to all he sees, but he himself, the ob- 
server, stands apart from it, within the picture yet uncon- 
formed to it, and appreciating its strangeness and beauty all 
the better for that. As the folk of medizval times desired to 
be placed with their families in the foreground of sacred pic- 
tures painted to their order, and may be seen there—rubbing 
shoulders with haloed saints and winged angels—even so 
Claudel takes us into the picture with him, as if he and we 
had a right to be there. 

He looks at the scene, eagerly, joyfully, thoughtfully. 
Here are Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. They are not the 
first comers to be sure. He notes that—and sees at once why 
the Shepherds should have been beforehand with them. It 
was so much easier to find shepherds fit for the purpose than 
kings: 


They are poor, so poor, the good God has no trouble in finding 
them, 

So His Son, when He comes, finds Himself at home with them. 

But as for learned men and kings, ah, that is a quest far different: 

To find among such even three worthy, God searched the whole 
world. 


He seems to congratulate them. Here they are, after all, and 
only twelve days late, when all is said and done! Considering 
how rich they are, it is even something of a miracle. He looks 
at their gifts, and that odd, freakish imagination of his flies 
off to fancy how they were brought: 


By means of a thousand chariots and two hundred and 
eighty camels, 
Passing in single file and all through the eye of a needle. 
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Then he passes on, as the Sundays after Epiphany do, to other 
Manifestations: The Baptism in Jordan, and notes, with sud- 
den exultation, that: 


From the last wee well in the desert, to the chance pool by the 
wayside 
There is now no drop of water but suffices to make a Christian. 


Some strange, characteristic, vivid perception comes to him 
with each new act of contemplation. He stands by at Cana, 
and sees the water made wine: 


*Tis well—and that Thou hast given, we will give Thee back in 
due season. 

Wilt Thou then say ’tis the best, the best we have kept to the last, 

The best—on a filthy sponge, swollen with dregs and with bitter— 

A gift, of one who holds office, to show the excess of his zeal. 


The thought smites the scene into a terrible reality for us. 
“Mine hour is not yet come”—but when it comes, that is what 
will happen. 

Then Claudel passes on to the Presentation—linking it 
in his imaginative conception with the early Mass of some still 
winter’s morning. He sees Our Lady moving in the light of 
the early dawn, where towards sunrising the cold, snow-laden 
winter sky shows one ray—couleur de citron. He shows us 
the cold, empty temple courts, where the simple ceremony is 
hastened through, almost unnoticed in the morning dimness, 
save by those most immediately concerned. And in sharp 
contrast comes a glimpse of the morning world of Jerusalem, 
waking to its business and its pleasure. We hear the world 
voices that hardly trouble to discuss the hope of a Messiah 
nowadays: “It is more interesting to read the news and play 
politics against the Romans.” So, he notes, half realized by 
less than half-a-dozen people, the transmission of powers is 
made between the Synagogue and the Church. 

He wanders on from point to point through the pageant 
of the Church’s year—when he sings a Pentecostal hymn, he 
is less absorbed with the outward event than with its con- 
tinuiug, endless consequences. He sees the generations enter- 
ing the upper chamber in long procession, one succeeding to 
another: 
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Like an advancing army whose front line emerges in sunshine, 
Our generation, in turn, will enter the Plenary Grace. 


An overwhelming sense of wealth and profusion comes upon 
him with the thought of that grace, of its abounding and 
overflowing—and an act of divine hope rises in his heart— 
hope for the whole world: “Who, seeing all the evil, yet know 
that Thy grace will prevail!” 

The poem for Corpus Christi begins with thoughts of the 
book of Ruth. It is really a country idyll, sounds and scents 
of the summer and the fruitful season and the ripening corn, 
are all about it: broad stretches of the golden harvests ready 
for the sickle are before our eyes. And then he turns from 
the outward to the inward: 


Give us to eat—oh, Rich Man and Lord of the Harvest, 
Welcome for ever the wanderer into Thine House of Bread. 


He falls instinctively into the phraseology of the Liturgy, now 
turning it to his purposes, and now led by it, while his thoughts 
go wandering here and there through the riches of that House 


of Bread. Sometimes he takes up one of its treasures—as if to 
examine it in detail, then puts it down, to let himself wonder 
and be awed by the greatness of the whole. He remembers, 
as it were the wisdom of the Kings and the simplicity of the 
Shepherds, and tries to lay both down as his tribute. Now, as 
simply as a child, he enumerates those for whom he would 
pray, “my wife, my two children, and those whom I have 
wronged ;” again his mind turns to all the world-wide symbol- 
ism, every broken light men’s eyes have discerned, in thoughts 
of worship and sacrifice, to find completeness and fulfillment 
in the Mystery of the Mass. Now he is delighting in the out- 
ward beauty, the zsthetic satisfaction that is there before the 
artist’s eyes, then pausing to feel the mystery beneath, and to 
rest upon the thought that both are his in their fullness. If 
he beats himself for a moment against the mystery, very 
humanly—it is to fall back, with a sigh of relief, upon the 
Promise: 


Thou, Thyself, Thou hast said it; that I of Thy Flesh may 
partake, 
Thine is the written word, never mine so strange an invention— 
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Why should I doubt for an instant, when clear stands the word 
of the promise? 

Thou, Thou alone, oh! my God (since I have had naught with 
the doing) 

Must answer for this enormity. 


In the poem for the Visitation a remarkable restraint 
makes itself felt. It is always present with Claudel when he 
writes of Our Lady—a reverence that brings something of 
timidity into his manner. He hardly ventures a word of 
eulogy or even of description. He glances timidly up, and then 
says in the simplest words what he has seen so swiftly. He 
brings us into the little garden of Zacharias, and speaks as if 
he had stood by and watched. First the calm, self-restrained 
greeting between the two women, and then how fixedly Eliza- 
beth looks at Mary: 


She beholds her and sighs—says, “Ah!” and bows down her head, 
Comprehending all at a glance. 


He sees her tears, the difficult tears of old age. And beneath, 
and through, the little commonplace things he sees the eternal 
values: 


Elizabeth, oh! most blessed, sees Mary make the first Station; 
Sees God’s eternal wisdom reciting the song, Magnificat. 


Claudel’s series of poems on the Apostles have a certain 
friendliness, so to speak, and a freshness of approach. It is 
as if he visited each in turn and took away a vivid personal 
impression. He finds St. Matthew, for instance, writing his 
Gospel, doing it rather laboriously, and with a large, clear sim- 
plicity—not concerned to explain or reconcile, but simply to 
tell things as he knows them: 


For the lifting of hearts that are simple, and the downfall of 
those that are not, 

And the rage (so grateful to Heaven) of pedants and renegade 
priests. 


The saints of whom he writes are treated very simply, 
affectionately, and with the respectful familiarity of one who 
has a small place in the same household and employment. 
In writing of St. Benedict, he thinks chiefly of the immense 
simplification of life to the religious: 
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‘Tis well to come back to God, but better not to have left Him, 

And why the fret and the torment because of the things of the 
earth, 

So simple it is to have nothing. 


He sees St. Francis Xavier setting forth in the steps of Alex- 
ander the Great, towards the mysterious East, with its beauty 
and its terror; and sees him again at the end, his course 
finished : 


Not even shoes to his feet, and his flesh more worn than his 
cassock. 


L’Enfant Jésus de Prague is a wonderful little child 
poem. Outside are the winter cold and the snow, within the 
children are sleeping, safe and warm, their toys at hand, laid 
ready for the first waking moment. The red glow of the 
dying embers on the hearth gives just light enough to show 
the quaint little image that watches over the small beds: “The 
Infant Jesus watches over His little brothers till dawn.” 

The companion poem to that is the address to St. Nicholas, 
“the powerful bishop of Myra,” who carries in his bag every- 
thing a child can wish for. The song for the feast of St. Louis 
of France has two lines that give the keynote to much of 
Claudel’s thinking: 


Why should I think of myself, of that which I lack or I look for, 
When God is here, above self, matter for thought beyond compeer. 


In coming into the household of Faith, Claudel has entered 
a world of interest and adventure that, if one may say so— 
“intrigues” him to the highest degree, that rouses his whole 
capacity, and makes him live at the highest tension. Every 
line he writes conveys this—the sense of the intense interest 
of religion for him—and his ultimate conviction stands firm— 
that “sadness is of the moment, joy superior and final.” This 
feeling is present with him even when he thinks of his sins. 
There is an extraordinary exhilaration in his reflections for 
the “Jour des Cadeaux.” In fancy, he sees himself on his 
deathbed. Thinking of his last confession and of what he will 
have to bring to God, he makes a discovery: 


I am rich, though of good I show little, of evil at least there is 


plenty, 
Not a day have I lost in preparing, Lord, matter for pardon. 
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He sees himself: 


A man of shut heart and of visage severe and forbidding, 
Yet Thou camest not for the just, but to save even such as this 
sinner. 


And so even with the thought of his sins upon him, he feels the 
joy of being a redeemed sinner. A day of gifts—and surely 
even such a one must have something prepared for God? As 
for its worthiness to be offered! With one of the quick revul- 
sions of feeling, the flashes of humor, that make his work so 
curiously intimate, Paul Claudel bethinks him, in a mood be- 
tween tears and laughter, of the birthday present his own little 
daughter had brought to him last year. He tells us how “her 
heart swelling with pride and timidity,” she came to offer him 
a little duck, a pincushion she had made of red flannel and 
yellow thread, and her father had not been severely critical 
of that gift. 

Yet sin and its consequences are no trifling things in 
Claudel’s eyes. Heine’s easy notion of God’s forgiveness, 
“that’s His business,” is quite alien to his mind. Read his 
poems for All Souls’ Day, “Commemoration des Fidéles Tré- 
passés.” He lives through it in imagination, that strange day, 
the first of November, which begins a double of the first class 
in festal white, and changes at evening to signs of mourning, 
as the thought of the Church passes on to consider death and 
the departed. 

The poet is alone now. The rain is pouring down, out- 
side is the darkness, and a chill damp that strikes cold to the 
very bones. Paul Claudel is reading the Office of the Dead— 
as others will do for him some day. We seem to feel the 
mortal chill creeping over us, to taste the damp fog as we 
read in the glimmering light. The horror of intense dark- 
ness is very near—out there where the death bells are ringing. 
An awful thought comes close to him, out of the darkness, and 
looks him in the face for a moment—despite his hope, hell may 
be for him! So those terrible lectures from Job pass by, 
sounding it in his ears: “‘Come let us reason together,’ saith 
the Lord,” and Claudel feels that there is only one termination 
to that argument. “Against Thee only have I sinned and done 
evil in Thy sight that Thou mightest be justified in Thy saying 
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and clear when Thou art judged.” The mortal has no defence. 
And then through the darkness comes a thought of hope: 











There is but one thing, oh! God, more than even Thou canst 


accomplish, 
Thon canst not hinder my loving. 
Though Thou shouldst sentence to hell, I still would proclaim 


Thee the highest. 


And even in the cold and the darkness, the ending of the 
Office brings its message. For himself and for the souls in 
Purgatory, Claudel knows the Redeemer liveth. 

But outside it is as dark as ever, and he can hear the 
sirens of the steamers in the harbor “coughing and calling in 
the fog.” 

Fourteen short poems on the Stations of the Cross are 
at the end of the volume. It is not very easy to speak of them, 
for they amount to a spiritual experience for the reader. They 
record not an historical commemoration, but a present trans- 
action. In them we are led to see the Passion not as if in the 
past, but in the present, in the hearts and souls of living Chris- 
tians, in the midst of the world as we know it, of its faith and 
its doubts—its observation or its indifference, its business and 
its idleness. The note is struck at the very outset. 























*Tis done. We have judged our God. To death we choose to 


condemn Him. 
Away, away with the Christ! No more the restraint of His 


presence. 









Crucify Him, if you will, rid us at least of this burden—Away 
with Him! 







That first Station is given, as it were, altogether in the 
present day. In the second, the voice comes from afar, and the 
speaker sees with eyes of compassion (in the full meaning of 
that word): 


Ah! but the Cross is high, how huge it is and how heavy! 

Most heavy, most rigid, most hard—and weighted with needless 
sin. 

Tedious it is to carry, step by step to the death. 

Wilt Thou carry it even alone, oh! Jesus, my Saviour and Lord? 















In the Station of the first fall comes suddenly, startlingly, 
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the terrible question: “How does it feel, that earth Thou hast 
made?” 

In the Fourth we contemplate Mary completing that sub- 
mission which began when she said her “Ecce ancilla Domini.” 
And something in the awed, breathless reverence and utter 
simplicity of the approach to her helps us to realize a little of 
what that acceptance means. From the gracious action of St. 
Veronica, this modern soul who has sometimes, perhaps, found 
it hard to brave “human respect,” makes an almost quaintly 
simple and practical deduction as to the need to disregard 
public opinion and accept ridicule. Not a very heroic diffi- 
culty of the spiritual life, yet sometimes a very real one. And 
growing out of that, is the prayer of the Seventh Station: 
“Save us from the second fall, that comes from yielding to 
ennui”—the little foxes that spoil the grapes. 

With the Ninth Station comes a strange note of triumph: 
“Jesus falls a third time, but on the summit of Calvary.” 

The Tenth Station brings an overpowering sense of hor- 
ror. The darkness closes in, as it must have done upon the 
watchers, and Claudel sees, not only the Jews and the Romans 
busied about the cross in the dimness, but much that has hap- 
pened since “the slap of Annas’ servant, the kiss of Renan.” 
And then comes a poignant, vivid apprehension of the mean- 
ing of it all, and by that unspeakable humiliation Paul Claudel 
prays for those on whom life bears hardest, and prays with 
faith. 

The next Station means just one thing—this God pin- 
ioned to the Cross is all sufficient for him. When the worst 
is over “the Passion ends and the compassion continues.” 
When Mary, and in her person the Church, received the Sacred 
Body: “Here ends the Cross, and the Tabernacle begins.” 
And ending the volume as he began, Claudel, in the last Sta- 
tion of the Cross, sees the Passion resolving itself, so to speak, 
into the mystery of the Mass and the act of Communion. 
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TRENT. By Frederick J. Kinsman. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.10 net. 

We recommend most highly these four lectures on the Council 
of Trent delivered by Dr. Kinsman at St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, last year. He says rightly that the greatest event in Cath- 
olic history for the past five hundred years was the Council of 
Trent. It marked the culmination of medieval and the begin- 
nings of modern Catholicism. The first lecture discusses the 
Council in general—the reason of its convocation, the choice of a 
place of meeting, the interference of scheming politicians, the at- 
titude of its prelates towards Papal prerogatives, its results in doc- 
trinal and disciplinary decrees. The second lecture treats of the 
character and tendency of the Protestant Reformation which the 
Council was summoned to confront. After a brief description of 
the three phases of the sixteenth century revolt in Germany, 
Switzerland and England, the author shows clearly that the attack 
upon the Church was based on three things: restiveness at spir- 
itual authority, restiveness at the demands of asceticism, and 
restiveness at the supernatural. The third lecture deals with the 
significance of Trent from the viewpoint of reform, education, 
doctrine, government and the Church. Its one hundred and fifty- 
four decrees of reformation aimed at the selection of fit men for 
the priesthood, enjoined episcopal visitations, strictness in ad- 
mitting to Orders, care for preaching, fair ecclesiastical trials, and 
the holding of synods, while it forbade the non-residence of pas- 
tors, pluralities, the abuse of patronage and of dispensations and 
simony. 

The Council of Trent may also be said to have launched the 
whole modern movement for Catholic schools. It affirmed every 
doctrine that had been assailed by Protestants, and condemned 
their errors. It exalted the authority of Peter’s See, the symbol 
and instrument of Church unity, and taught clearly that the exist- 
ing hierarchy was the extension of the apostolate instituted by 
Christ. It was finally the Council of the Church principle. All 
its insistence on continuity, intellectual and social, bore witness 
to continuity in the Church, to the truth of Our Lord’s promise 
to be with His Church and sustain it to the end. The fourth lec- 
ture speaks of the practical lessons to be learned from the attitude 
of the Council. This was determined by three things: uncom- 
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promising loyalty to Catholic truth, discriminating treatment of 
those in error, and the tactful preservation of Catholic unity. 
Dr. Kinsman concludes with a kindly word for the outside 
brethren, whom he knew so intimately in his years of experience 
as Protestant Bishop of Delaware. He says: “Among non-Cath- 
olics the number who really understand what the Church is and 
hate her, is comparatively small. In some cases aloofness and op- 
position are due to ignorance. . . . In the great majority of cases, 
people outside the Church, with all sorts of queer notions about 
her, are not at heart opposed. Ignorance and separation are due 
to no fault of their own, but are the handicap of heredity and 
environment. It is easy to condemn those who are responsible 
for the divisions of Christendom, not those who have merely in- 
herited them. The former are criminals, the latter their victims.” 


THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT. A Commentary by the Right 
Rev. Dom Paul Delatte, Abbot of Solesmes. Translated by 
Dom Justin McCann, Monk of Ampleforth. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $7.00. 

Ruskin, in a gorgeous passage, bids us note the dates A. D. 

421 and 481, the beginning of Venice and the crowning of Clovis. 

He then adds: “Not for dark Rialto’s dukedom, nor for fair 

France’s kingdom only, are these two years to be remembered of 

all others in the wild fifth century, but because they are also the 

birth years of a great lady, and a still greater lord of all future 

Christendom, St. Genevieve and St. Benedict.” The saint destined 

to sueh grandeur spent his youth and early manhood in Rome, 

where his father seems to have held a high position. In the 
early twenties he determined to quit the world and serve God as 

a monk. Monasticism in Europe was yet in its early dawn, and 

St. Benedict had to depend mainly on his own initiative in devis- 

ing the most potent and suitable means to realize his sublime 

ideal. For a time, he apparently led an almost solitary life, living 
like a hermit in a cavern, and dependent on a kind neighbor for 
his food. For a time, he presided as head over several small com- 
munities living near one another. For a time, he acted as chief of 
a monastery of whose inmates he heartily disapproved, and from 
whom he departed as soon as possible. These different experi- 
ments, so to speak, of the religious life prepared and trained the 
saint for the work of his noble career. When, then, he had 
reached full maturity; when long meditation and experience of 
men and of things had ripened his faculties, and shown him what 
could be expected and what could not be expected of human 
nature, he drew up his Rule for his followers. This Rule has been 
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observed in the Church for the past fourteen centuries. It has 
produced the most marvelous fruits of scholarship, self-sacrifice 
and eminent sanctity. Even by the fourteenth century the Bene- 
dictine Order had given to the Church 24 Popes, 200 cardinals, 
7,000 archbishops, 15,000 bishops, and over 1,500 canonized 
saints. A rule of life, whose influence and success was so pro- 
digious deserved patient study, and within recent decades it has 
been investigated scientifically and critically by many scholars, 
with a view to determining its exact prevenance, and the debt of 
the legislator to his predecessors. The late Ludvig Traube, who 
was not even a Catholic, acquired a competence and reputa- 
tion in this field somewhat similar to that enjoyed by Paul 
Sabatier in Franciscan studies. In 1912, Dom Cuthbert Butler, 
the learned abbot of Downside, published his Manual, where in 
the short compass of two hundred pages the Rule is edited with 
lavish scholarship and acute critical insight as well. A later work 
by the same author, Benedictine Monachism (1919), traces the 
development of the monastic ideal during the Middle Ages. 

The object of the present work is different. The abbot of 
Solesmes is instructing his novices in their Rule, and commenting 
its text for their edification. Its brief and pregnant sentences are 
developed by him at length, and their hidden wealth laid bare. 
He shows how fitly the injunctions of the sixth century apply to 
the twentieth; that human nature in its fickleness, feebleness, 
abasement, and superb self-victory and achievement is ever the 
same through the shifting ages, and the varied trappings of race 
and location; that the holy Rule, inspired by religious genius and 
the love of God, is able to bring out the very best in those who 
obey it. The abbot’s main object is thus not scholarship, and 
consequently he uses just so much historical criteria and investi- 
gation as are sufficient to make his pupils understand and value 
the text of their Founder. Still he points out in long footnotes 
scripturistic and patristic parallels, and here and there he notes 
in passing a classical reminiscence. It is a wise and cultured 
lecturer, who is speaking with a wide knowledge of books and an 
extensive acquaintance with human nature as well. He delivers 
with sympathy, insight, deft illustration and an occasional gleam 
of humor his weighty and austere lessons. He insists more than 
once that the aim of the true Benedictine is not learning, or build- 
ing, or prominence in the outside world, but the service of God to 
Whom he has vowed his life in the seclusion of the cloister. The 
primary object of this volume being edification, it will be found 
most useful as a book for spiritual reading. But its range does 
not end there. The student of history and even of theology can 
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learn much from a careful perusal of its pages. The English 
translation is uniformly good. Here and there one meets a collo- 
quialism, which startles, coming as it does, from such reverend 
lips and in such a very grave subject. 


DOMICILE AND QUASI-DOMICILE. By Rev. Neil Farren, D.C.L. 

Dublin: M. H. Gill & Co. 8s. 6d. 

This essay was presented by Father Farren to the Faculty 
of Canon Law in Maynooth as a thesis for the degree of Doctor. 
It is most essential for a proper grasp of many of the most prac- 
tical portions of Canon Law to become perfectly acquainted with 
the conditions under which domicile and quasi-domicile are ac- 
quired and lost. Its influence in subjecting one to local laws and 
superiors is almost exclusive. It is also most important in deter- 
mining judicial competence, in deciding questions of administer- 
ing and receiving the Sacraments, and of funeral and other offer- 
ings. The new Code furnishes us merely the general principles. 
For details one must follow the directions of Canon 6, and have 
recourse to the old discipline and the decisions of the various 
Roman tribunals. 

Dr. Farren devotes most of his treatise to the practical details 
of the question of domicile, but he does not fail to discuss briefly 
its origin and history. He tells us what domicile meant in Roman 
Law, how it was acquired, and what were its effects. He then 
traces its adoption by the Canon Law, and gives a brief sketch 
of its development up to the present time. Quasi-domicile, he 
shows, originated in the Tametsi decree of the Council of Trent, 
and its status was finally determined by the Holy Office in 1867. 


THE CIRCUS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Joyce Kilmer. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

That large section of the reading public which has found a 
place in its heart for the brilliant young soldier-journalist, who 
met his death in France, will thank Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday 
for supplementing the two original volumes of Kilmer’s works 
with this collection of clever essays. Some of them are light 
“screeds,” while others comprise criticisms and lectures on liter- 
ature. 

In the first group are many bright and charming things 
about “noon-day adventuring” which those lucky people expe- 
rience who bolt their luncheon in six minutes and spend the rest 
of their luncheon hour peering into shop windows or delving into 
bookshops; or about daily travel, in which we learn of the de- 
lights of commuting: “The 7:57 takes away and the 5:24 brings 
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back—these recurrent separations and reunions are not without 
their ethical and emotional value;” about the day after Christ- 
mas, when hilarity and disappointment have become fused into 
a calm contentment. 

One of the cleverest bits of irony in the volume is “The Aboli- 
tion of Poets.” Poetry, we are assured, will one day be manu- 
factured by means of a “jenny” and turned out ready-made by a 
certain corporation of oleaginous repute. “Then after some 
twenty-five years there will come a reaction, a sort of craftsman’s 
back-to-nature movement. Some adventurous person will make 
up a real poem of his own and his friends will say, ‘How quaint! 
That’s the way they did it in the old days before the poem-jenny 
was invented. I rather like this poem. It has strength, sim- 
plicity, a primitive quality that I cannot find in the poems the 
Standard Oil Company sends up every week. Go on, Rollo, see if 
you can make another one.’ Thus encouraged, Rollo will make 
another poem, and another, and rather histrionically will assume 
the picturesque, old title of ‘poet.’ ” 

It is unfortunate that Joyce Kilmer did not live to give us 
more literary criticism, for he had the keenness, the appreciation, 
and the all-too-rare gift of sanity which criticism demands. Read 
his excoriation in “The Bear That Walks Like a Man” of those 
prurient poseurs who laud every Russian whose work is tainted 
with decadence. His critique of Gilbert Chesterton is delightful; 
his observation that William Vaughn Moody desired, though a 
Puritan, to be considered a pagan, is insight itself. What he says 
of Francis Thompson deserves to be printed with that poet’s work. 

Joyce Kilmer, though dead, will live as a true knight enlisted 
in the high service of all that is genuinely true and beautiful in 
literature. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SINGING. By W. J. Henderson. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

In this well written manual, Mr. Henderson has traced the 
development of the modern art of singing from the beginning of 
the Christian era to the time of Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725). 
He has treated of vocal forms only to the extent requisite to make 
clear the character of the technique and the style of each period. 
His aim throughout has been to show what singers were ex- 
pected to do, and how they prepared themselves for the singing of 
the music placed before them. 

In a dozen interesting chapters, the author treats of the an- 
tiphonal singing of the fourth century, the Schola Cantorum of 
Pope Gregory I. (590), the music of the eleventh and twelfth 
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century troubadours, the beginnings of polyphonic composition, 
the art of descant, the approach of the monodic style in the 
Florence of the sixteenth century, the beginnings of dramatic 
recitative, and the origins of the modern Italian opera. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By Edwin Sydney Hartland. London: 

Methuen & Co. 

Those familiar with the earlier works of Dr. E. S. Hartland 
will expect and will find in this new volume much erudite knowl- 
edge conveyed in a pleasant and readable form. He opens the 
subject with some wise and much needed words as to caution, and 
makes the very important observation that “in one thing only” 
were all the speculations of all early writers, philosophers, poets 
and others as to the first condition of mankind agreed, namely 
that “mankind started on its tragic career in happiness and inno- 
cence until corrupted by some external influence which plunged 
the race into a succession of misfortunes, sorrows and struggles 
in which it has been entangled down to the present hour.” When 
Sir Henry Maine wrote his classical work on Ancient Law, in 
1861, he laid down as a primary law the Patriarchial Principle, 
i. e., the sovereign rule in the family of the father, the Patria 
Potestas, the Paternal Power of Early Roman Law. In the same 
year Bachofen, a Swiss lawyer, put forward in his book, Das 
Mutterrect, the diametrically opposed view that the earliest form 
of family rule was that of the mother; starting from the account 
which Herodutus gave of the Lycians. McLellan, in his article on 
“Law” in the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
adopted an identical view, though unaware of his predecessor’s 
book, and Lubbock and Morgan and others followed in his foot- 
steps. McLellan held that the earliest condition was one of com- 
plete sexual promiscuity, on which, be it observed, Dr. Hartland 
remarks that “absolute promiscuity, we find nowhere in human 
society,” adding wisely: “It is of little use to speculate upon be- 
ginnings of which we possess no records.” 

As a fact extreme severity in sexual matters is perhaps the 
more common condition amongst primtive races so-called. The 
last words must always be borne in mind, for in fact we do not 
at all know whether such people as the Aruntas of Central Aus- 
tralia are in the condition in which early man actually existed, or 
have sunk from a higher position to their present state by a slow 
process of degradation. It is the problem of the Kitchen-Midden 
people of prehistory over again. 

To this warning as to a possible cause of error, must be added 
another, namely, the extreme difficulty of getting at the actual 
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facts in connection with the customs and beliefs of savage and 
highly suspicious races. Thus, with regard to the Polynesians, it 
has been asserted by some that marriages with near relatives 
excite the same horror as they do with us; and by others that 
they are not infrequent. 

Dr. Hartland rapidly reviews the customs of a vast number 
of races in all parts of the world and, as far as possible, at all 
periods of time, and finally concludes that “from all we know, the 
earliest kinship to be recognized was that of mother and child.” 
The father was not recognized, and Mother-Right was the conse- 
quence. Those who would make themselves acquainted with the 
facts upon which this conclusion is based, may be referred to the 
pages of this interesting book. 


EMERSON. HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 
“The only way to know Emerson,” says Mr. Crothers, “is to 

join him in his intellectual exercises. In spite of his personal 
aloofness, I know of no one with whom we can more readily come 
into a feeling of intellectual intimacy. He had no pretensions 
and no reserves. In clear sentences, he told us what from time to 
time he thought. He made no attempt to connect these thoughts 
into a coherent system. For any one else to do this would be to 
misinterpret him.” 

In a score of chapters Mr. Crothers says little or nothing 
about Emerson’s Puritan ancestry, his college days at Harvard, 
his brief career as Unitarian minister, his travels abroad, his lec- 
turing tours in the United States and England, or his interest in 
Transcendental philosophy, but he quotes passage after passage 
from his essays and his poems to bring out clearly the character 
of the man and his place in American literature. 

A Unitarian minister himself, our author praises Emerson’s 
“discriminating” optimism, his rejection of all Christian dogma- 
tism, and his vague pantheistic philosophy of the Over-Soul. He 
tells us that Emerson “was not a poet in the sense of a maker of 
mighty harmonies, but a poet in the sense of being a perceiver 
and dear lover of natural harmonies.” He says again that Emer- 
son never tried to enforce the gospel of liberalism as did his 
friend, Theodore Parker, but was content to express his views as 
a perpetual seeker after truth. His message was: “Here is the 
truth as I see it. Now investigate it for yourselves, and see what 
you think of it.” He never realized how St. Paul denounced those 
who are always seeking after truth and never attaining it. 

His optimism was like his philosophy—too vague to be of 
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any great help to his hearers or readers. Charles Elliott Norton 
was not too severe when he said: “His optimism becomes a 
bigotry. . . . To him this is the best of all possible worlds and 
the best of all possible times. He refuses to believe in disorder 
and evil. . . . Such inveterate and persistent optimism is a dan- 
gerous doctrine for a people. . . . It degenerates into fatalistic 
indifference to moral considerations, and to personal responsibil- 
ities; it is at the root of much of the irrational sentimentalism in 
our American politics, of much of our national disregard of honor 
in our public men, of much of our unwillingness to accept hard 
truths, of much of the common tendency to disregard the distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, and to excuse guilt on the plea of 
good intentions and good nature.” 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPEAN THOUGHT. Essays 
Arranged and Edited by F. S. Marvin. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $6.25. 

This volume consists of a number of lectures delivered at a 
Summer School in England in August, 1919. It is the third of a 
series. The first, in 1915, dealt with “The Unity of Western 
Civilization” generally; the second, in 1916, with “Progress and 
History.” Here the attempt is made “to trace the same ideas in 
the last period of European history, broadly speaking, since 1870.” 
The editor begins with a general survey of the significance of the 
contemporary period, and then gives place to Professor A. E. 
Taylor who discusses critically the development of recent philos- 
ophy from William James and Karl Pearson to Bertrand Russell 
and Varisco. F. B. Jevons next deals with the Evolution of Re- 
ligion and discusses the work of Robertson Smith, Sir J. G. Frazer, 
and Loisy. This essay no Catholic will read with assent. Pro- 
fessor Herford then treats of Recent Tendencies in European 
Poetry—the finest contribution in the book and, indeed, well 
worth the price asked for the whole work. G. P. Gooch surveys 
brilliantly the results of recent Historical Research, but is unduly 
respectful to the work of Henry Charles Lea, “whose volumes on 
Sacerdotal Celibacy constitute a formidable indictment of me- 
dizval Catholicism.” Yet, one must add, he does not withhold 
high praise from the work of Janssen and Pastor. Upon Political 
Theory, Economic Development, Atomic Theories, and Biology 
since Darwin, Professors Lindsay, Fay, Bragg, and Doncaster, 
respectively, contribute clear and interesting papers. A. Clutton 
Brock writes attractively upon the appreciation of Art; Dr. 
Walker is a scholarly critic of recent music, and F. M. Stawell 
brings the work to an end with an essay upon The Modern Ren- 
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ascence. It would, of course, need a corps of specialists to re- 
view satisfactorily a book of this kind, but the instructed Catholic 
lay reader will constantly, during his perusal of it, meet state- 
ments which he cannot accept, and views against which his re- 
ligious instincts will revolt. Particularly is this true of the papers 
on the Evolution of Religion and on The Modern Renascence. 
In the latter, for example, we come with a sad wonder upon this 
unequivocal declaration: “We, too, can never return to the Fran- 
ciscan ideal of poverty, celibacy, and obedience as the highest life 
for man on earth. We have done with self-denial except as the 
means to a human end. We are still in the tide of what I would 
call the Modern Renascence; we claim the whole garden of the 
world for our own, the tree with the knowledge of good and evil 
included, reacting even from the Christian ideals if they can make 
no room for that. (Our italics.)” And bearing this asseveration 
in mind, it stirs one to surprise to read, two or three pages later, 
that “the modern dislike of churchgoing, the modern incapacity 
to write a long coherent poem, the modern passion for music and 
for realism, even for sordid realism, all sprang from the same 
roots, from the thirst for an infinite harmony, the belief that 
everything was somehow involved in that harmony, and the con- 
viction that all systems as yet made or makeable, were entirely 
inadequate.” How much longer must the unhappy heart of man 
remain unvisited by the peace that comes from a Catholic outlook? 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL. By Arthur James 

Balfour. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00 net. 

The ten papers here reprinted were all written originally for 
particular occasions anywhere within the last three decades, but, 
dealing with general principles as they usually do, they are not 
devoid of timeliness. They are equally divided between what 
may, for lack of terms less loose, be styled philosophy and pol- 
itics. The first of the speculative essays is perhaps the best, 
because the most concrete; entitled “Decadence,” it is an essay 
in the philosophy of history, an examination into the causes of 
the decline and fall of the great civilizations of the past, notably 
of Rome, and an optimistic appraisal of the chances Western 
civilization has to escape, or at least to defer indefinitely, a 
similar fate. The Romanes lecture at Oxford in 1909, on the 
analysis of the idea of the beautiful, a review of Bergson’s Crea- 
tive Evolution, a eulogy of Francis Bacon, and the Presidential 
Address for 1894 to the Society for Psychical Research, complete 
the philosophical section. 

Four of the five political essays deal with the War: the fifth 
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is a brief sympathetic appreciation of the Zionist movement. 
The first, on Anglo-German relations, was written two years be- 
fore the War for publication in a German periodical, and is of 
more than passing interest in the light of subsequent events. 
It belongs, however, to journalism rather than to literature, 
and lacks that note of deep sincerity, to which we must do honor 
even though we disagree, which is so marked in the philosophical 
essays. He is surer of himself, however, in the political field, and 
speaks more as one having authority, whereas, in his philosophy, 
he seems conscious of the inadequacy of his principles, and hence 
his conclusions are all provisional. But, unsound as may be his 
metaphysics, no one can escape the feeling, after reading these 
essays, that he has been for a passing hour in the company of a 
gentleman and a scholar. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE PICTURE. Taken Down by Nancy 
Dearwer. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

LETTERS FROM A LIVING DEAD MAN. Written Down by Elsa 
Barker. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

LAST LETTERS FROM THE LIVING DEAD MAN. Written 
Down by Elsa Barker. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
These three books, written down by automatic script, purport 

to have for their real authors men who have already “passed 

over.” There is no evidence in any of them to uphold their al- 
leged spirit-origin. On the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe from internal evidence that their true authors are still 

“on this side.” That a learned judge, as alleged, could be guilty 

of the Letters from a Living Dead Man, either in matter or form, 

is beyond human probability or credulity. The femininity of all 
three effusions is so marked as to preclude any possibility of 
masculine authorship even “on the other side.” 

The subject matter of the Letters not only gives one the im- 
pression that a very mundane person originated them, but it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the author not only was not 
semi-conscious during the automatic writing, but was very wide 
awake most of the time. 

The intrusion of British propaganda on page 172 in the Last 
Letters, settles the case of earthly authorship, unless we are to 
believe that the insidious power of Britain has enlisted the good 
offices even of the “spirits” on behalf of Anglo-Saxon solidarity. 
‘The latest turn in American foreign policy bids fair to give the 
lie to the prophecies contained in the Letters from a Living Dead 
Man. If man is in reality “part rational, part irrational,” the 
reading of many such books would leave him wholly irrational. 
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IRISH CATHOLIC GENESIS OF LOWELL. By George F. 

O’Dwyer of the American Irish Historical Society, Lowell. 

Mr. O’Dwyer’s brochure offers a valuable account of Irish 
beginnings in Lowell, Mass., from 1822 to about 1845. Such 
local studies, when made in a systematic, thorough-going fashion 
for a sufficient number of Irish centres, will make possible a gen- 
eral work on early Irish immigration to the United States. Mr. 
O’Dwyer points the way. New England is a section given to 
genealogies and local histories, as well as to local historical 
societies. And some day from this material will arise a true his- 
tory of New England, one which will emphasize the period after 
1815 quite as much as the Colonial. 

This sketch of the early Irish in Lowell is not entirely a 
eulogy, and rightly so. The immigrants did not make New Eng- 
land. They afforded the necessary labor when factories were re- 
placing the domestic system, and canals and railroads were being 
constructed. Their labor and Yankee capital made New England 
an industrial centre. It was mutually advantageous. The Puri- 
tans did not like the Irish, nor did they understand them. How- 
ever, the Irish came to stay. Ultimately they prospered. The 
pioneer generation suffered, labored hard, but built well. Canal 
and railroad gangs constructed Catholic churches and blazed a 
trail for the later Irish immigrants and coming generations. In 
1822, an Irish laborer in Lowell was a curiosity, a Catholic was 
a novelty. A century has worked a change. Outside the field of 
capital, Lowell is more Irish than “native American,” and count- 
ing the newer immigrants assuredly more Catholic than Calvinist. 


THE HUMAN COSTS OF THE WAR. By Homer Folks. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. $2.75 net. 

As Organizer and Director of the Department of Civil Affairs 
of the American Red Cross in France, and later as special Com- 
missioner to Southeastern Europe, the author was placed in a 
position to gather large groups of facts bearing upon the profound 
and almost unspeakable losses of the great World War. The book 
contains forceful illustration secured by Lewis W. Hine, of the 
American Red Cross Special Survey Commission. 

The treatise is not merely a cold compilation of scientific 
data. There are, naturally, numerous tables of percentages which 
will be of value to those who need to know results and tendencies 
for the proper and purposeful handling of big social problems, 
but there is more than this. The statistical skeleton, so servic- 
able to social anatomists, is artfully covered with the flesh and 
flower of descriptions and reflections which are thoroughly 
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human. The tender sympathy which fairly breathes from the 
pages should serve as an impetus to the exercise of Christian 
charity, both individually and socially. 


CARTAGENA AND THE BANKS OF SINU. By R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. New York: George H. Doran Co. $6.00. 
Prescott’s classics, The Conquest of Mexico and The Con- 

quest of Peru, have made familiar two of the three great roman- 

tic episodes in the history of Spanish discovery in America. Few 

English readers are familiar with the third romance, the con- 

quest of New Granada. Prescott himself, we are told, intended to 

use his force and skill in weaving the narrative of Spanish ex- 
ploits in Columbia and Venezuela, but blindness and death stopped 
his work short of this goal. 

Cunninghame Graham has neither the force nor the skill of 
a Prescott, but his love of the romantic and picturesque in Spanish 
conquest, and the accident of a trip into the Department of 
Bolivar, in Columbia, have led him to scratch the surface of the 
history of New Granada in his latest book. The first half of the 
book is given over to the history of Don Pedro de Heredia and two 
or three of his contemporaries, taken largely from the chronicle 
of Enciso, and the rest of the volume is an account of the author’s 
own travels in search of a convenient location for an English 
packing-house for Columbian cattle. 

The historical part is interesting enough as far as it goes, 
but it would have gained immeasurably in fascination and his- 
torical value if its scope had been widened and the author had 
made more liberal use of such authorities as Padre Simon, Pied- 
rahita and Castellanos, historians of great merit, but scarcely 
known to English readers. 

The book contains some notable tributes to the enlightened 
colonial policy of Spain, and appreciations of the fruits of this 
policy in the lives of the cultured Columbians of today. 

Unfortunately, time and travel have hardly mellowed the 
stern Scotch character of the author (who is now in his sixty- 
ninth year), and occasional flashes of brutal bigotry mar the 
pages of what would otherwise be a very worthy book, and 
for which Catholics should be especially grateful. As in 
his previous books on Hispanic America, (A Vanished Arcadia, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, etc.), Cunninghame Graham displays a 
violent hatred for priests, and a fulsome admiration for the fruits 
of their labors. One of the most lovable historians of the New 
World was Padre Simon, a gentle and learned Franciscan; yet 
the author, in borrowing Simén’s account of a massacre by 
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Heredia, attributes charity to him only by way of concession: “To 
do him justice, the good Father does not exult in the exploit of 
Heredia, but tells the episode quite feelingly, much in the spirit 
that a man, seated in his club, who reads that an earthquake has 
overwhelmed ten or twelve thousand Chinamen in some remote 
place on the Yangtse, exclaims, ‘Poor things!’ and goes on with 
his tea.” 

His flippant narrative of the life and labors of St. Peter 
Claver is really sacrilegious, and sacrilege is always bad form, to 
say the least. 

The book is well printed (in Great Britain) and substantially 
bound, but lacks chapter headings and an index. 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS. By E. F. Benson. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $4.00. 

The Bensons are surely the most biographied and autobiog- 
raphied family of modern English society. Arthur Christopher 
Benson includes among his more than forty published volumes a 
two-volume official biography of his father, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury: the Memoirs of his brother, Robert Hugh: a Life and 
Letters of his sister, Maggie; and a group of studies of the friends 
of the family, entitled The Leaves of the Tree. Robert Hugh pub- 
lished his spiritual autobiography in The Confessions of a Convert, 
and since his lamented death, in 1914, has been the subject of a 
two-volume Life by Father Martindale, S.J., and of several minor 
biographical and critical monographs in book and pamphlet form. 
Now Edward Frederic, the younger surviving brother, nobly 
brings up the rear with this altogether delightful record of the 
whole blessed family! But one is willing to wager that the stream 
of Bensonian reminiscence is not yet dried up; it is merely tem- 
porarily dammed. The present volume brings the tale of the 
family affairs up to 1896, only—the year the Archbishop died. 
Every reader of this record will await eagerly the sequel that is 
sure to come. 

Meantime one gloats over the immediate good gift. “E. F.” 
(best known to Americans as the author of Dodo) skillfully ex- 
hibits the Archbishop in his headmastering days at Wellington; 
in the Lincoln Chancery; in the See of Truro—in fact, through all 
the stages of his dominating progress until he sat down with 
austere dignity in the cathedral of Canterbury. It is ever so much 
more vivid and moving a portrait than that drawn by “A. C.” in 
the official biography. “E. F.” makes some interesting comments 
on Robert Hugh’s life and work, and gives not a few exquisite 
glimpses of their splendid mother—mulier fortis if ever there 
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was one. Here is a penetrating criticism: “As works of art his 
[Robert Hugh’s] sermons far transcended his books, an opinion 
which no one, I think, who ever listened to that tumultuous elo- 
quence could doubt. They carried his untrammeled message; 
while he preached, he could say with supreme instinctive art all 
that in novel-writing he had more indirectly to convey; his ser- 
mons had an overwhelming sincerity, which made the delivery of 
them flawless and flamelike.” 

Our Family Affairs is far and away the best of all E. F. 
Benson’s many books. 


HANDBOOK OF MORAL THEOLOGY. Volume IV. By Rev. 

Antony Koch, D.D. Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50 net. 

The fourth volume of Dr. Koch’s excellent manual of moral 
theology deals with man’s duties to God. Part I. treats of faith, 
hope, charity, and prayer. Part II. of the duty of external wor. 
ship—sacrifice, vows, sacrilege, simony, oaths, and superstition. 
Part III. discusses the Commandments of the Church—their ob- 
ject, history, number and binding force. 

Many interesting problems are discussed in this volume— 
Christian Science, Spiritism, Witchcraft, the origin of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Rosary and the Salve Regina, the laws of the 
Index. 

These volumes are intended for the educated Catholic lay- 
man, who wishes to study in brief compass the teachings of moral 
theology. The author omits nothing essential, gives numerous 
references to the Sacred Scriptures, the Fathers and to theologians, 
and adds to each chapter a most complete bibliography. 


ST. LEONARD OF PORT-MAURICE. By Father Dominic Devas, 

O.F.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

Father Devas informs us in his introduction that this “is no 
learned work, nor, in any sense, a historical study, but a simple 
Life of a deeply religious priest, a Franciscan and a Saint.” 

Barring the fact that the little book is scholarly, without 
being at all pedantic, the foregoing description is quite adequate. 
The biographer, wherever possible, has allowed the eighteenth 
century friar to speak for himself, and the result is most felicitous. 
It is as if one were chatting with the Saint during recreation in 
one of the houses of his Order, or pacing with him the garden 
paths of his beloved solitude at Incontro. We can think of 
nothing better, except the Sacred Scriptures, for reading while in 
retreat. The typography is faultless, and the illustrations add a 
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touch of distinction. Not the least valuable portion of the Life is 
the Appendix, containing the celebrated sermon delivered by St. 
Leonard at the erection of the Stations of the Cross in the Col- 
iseum at Rome. 


DOCTRINAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. Pub- 
lished by the Dominican Sisters, Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, 
Washington. $2.00. 

Father Skelly has just published the third volume of his 
excellent series of doctrinal discourses for the Sundays and chief 
Festivals of the Year. The period in this volume covers the time 
between the third Sunday after Easter to the Third Sunday after 
Pentecost inclusive. They include sermons on the Precious 
Blood, the Passion, the Sacred Heart, the Holy Ghost, Devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, the Trinity, Heaven, Prayer, St. Paul, St. 
John the Baptist, the Feast of the Visitation. 

They are well thought out, carefully written, and suggestive. 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE. By Theodore Maynard. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Reviews in the secular press have clearly indicated that this 
novel’s interest is not narrow, notwithstanding that it concerns 
itself essentially with Catholicism, giving aspects of the Church 
from within and without. The principals are Michael Donovan, 
a young Catholic poet and mystic, and two Protestants, John 
Bradley and his sister, Marjorie, both of whom are eventually 
received into the Church. As was to be expected, Mr. Maynard’s 
contribution is out of the ordinary, moving along none of the 
established lines of procedure in which the Catholic personages 
serve as inspirers or guides, frequently both. Thus, though 
Michael’s acquaintance with Marjorie deepens into love and mar- 
riage, he is the instrument of neither her conversion nor her 
brother’s; and his spiritual adventures, in the Fold wherein he 
was born, are no less intense and racking than those of John 
Bradley, to whom the way of approach is long and difficult. 
Virility characterizes the book; a good portion of the content 
records the graphic, unconstrained talk of a group of young men 
whose habit it is to foregather in a “pub.” With equal force and 
frankness, the author pictures the temptations and problems that 
lie about them in the night-life of London streets. Humor 
abounds, both in the scenes of the pharisaical, non-Conformist 
circles in which John Bradley’s adolescence was passed, and in 
the intimate chapters that tell of life in the Franciscan monastery 
wherein Michael spent some time as a novice. 
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Readers who share the preconceived notions common among 
non-Catholics, bid fair to receive some startling new impressions, 
notably in the narration of Michael’s protracted agony of soul 
and the circumstances of his release from a self-imposed vow of 
celibacy—impressions of balance and proportion, of practicality, 
and of beautiful, penetrating mysticism. The author’s intention 
and its accomplishment may fairly be assumed as summarized in 
Marjorie’s words to Michael, when, shortly after their marriage, 
they go to see John clothed in the Franciscan habit: “How won- 
derful the Catholic Church is ... You and I... and John! 
What variety!” 


FROM OUT THE VASTY DEEP. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.90. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has written From Out the Vasty Deep 
with the easy grace particularly her own. The subject matter of 
the book is less satisfactory. There is the charming English coun- 
try house and the usual bevy of guests with whom others have 
already made us well familiar, accompanied this time by ghosts 
who have appeared to warn their living relatives of impending 
harm. It is made plain that “Bubbles,” the willful little Spiritual- 
ist, whose uncanny power has brought forth these apparitions, 
owes her influence to subjecting herself to the evil forces which 
she can feel about her. The obvious function of the spirits is to 
create dramatic situations, at what would otherwise be a very dull 
house party, for all its delightful surroundings. This accom- 
plished, Mrs. Lowndes dismisses the ghosts and proceeds to the 
real plot: the discovery of an astonishing twofold murder. This 
does not surprise the reader, for he has become accustomed, in 
reading a novel of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, to expect murder— 
almost to look upon it as an institution. 


DONNE’S SERMONS. Selected Passages. Edited by Logan 

Pearsall Smith. New York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

It is a pity that there is no complete and scholarly edition of 
the writings of John Donne in prose and verse. Since the begin- 
ning of this century there has been a remarkable revival of in- 
terest in the work of this great man. In the closing year of the 
last century Edmund Gosse published his charming biography of 
the poet, the finest of many biographical narratives from this 
sympathetic scholar’s pen. Since then, Professor Grierson has 
nobly edited the collected poetry of Donne, and Miss Ramsay has 
written with learning and taste upon Les Doctrines médiévales 
chez Donne. But Donne’s prose has remained unedited until now. 
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Dean Alford’s six-volume Works of John Donne, D.D., published 
in 1839, is a wretchedly inadequate edition with a deplorably 
inaccurate text. 

The present edition is a selection of the best of the poet’s 
prose, with a critical and biographical introduction. It does for 
Donne exactly what was needed and does it perfectly. No finer 
piece of editorial work on an English text has come from the 
Oxford Press this many a day. The introduction is a masterpiece 
in little, and a permanent addition to the critical literature on its 
subject. Great as is the poetry of Donne, his prose is even greater. 
“There,” says “Q.,” in one of his fine lectures from the Cambridge 
Chair, “there is where you shall seek for the great Donne, the real 
Donne . . . in his Sermons, which contain (as I hold) the most 
magnificent prose ever uttered from an English pulpit, if not the 
most magnificent prose ever spoken in our tongue.” A large 
claim, no doubt, but there is not a little in this delightful volume 
to sustain it. 


THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL. By the Rev. Frederick A. Houck. 

New York: Frederick Pustet Co. 

This volume on the Theological Virtues is a sequel to Our 
Palace Wonderful; and the author tells us, in his preface, that 
throughout both books he has endeavored “to repay attention, as 
well as attract it.” He has achieved his purpose. In presenting, 
according to St. Augustine’s words, the Faith as the foundation, 
Hope the superstructure, and Charity the unitive principle of the 
Spiritual Temple, he makes a clear, practical appeal, in which 
his own thoughts and those of the writers he quotes, are so skill- 
fully assembled that the content is brief, yet eminently satisfying. 
The felicitous phrasing, simplicity and earnestness of Father 
Houck’s address give it a character always grateful to lay readers. 
Those who avail themselves of the present opportunity will find 
the three virtues set before them in a new and closer light, re-. 
vealing to many sources of help and consolation hitherto un- 
realized. 


THE SONG OF LOURDES. By Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

A welcome little book is this metrical version of the story of 
Lourdes. Father Fitzpatrick has divided his song into three 
parts: “The Apparitions;” “Bernadette;” “On Pilgrimage.” The 
versification is of varied form, the couplet obtaining principally, 
broken by interludes in different measures. Naturally, the qual- 
ity also varies. At times, the substance is bare narrative, in 
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rhyme; this is especially the case during the first part, but, as we 
progress, we find the author’s fancy playing most engagingly 
around the facts of Bernadette’s life after she had left Lourdes, 
and rising steadily in poetical expression, which reaches its 
height in “On Pilgrimage.” It is in this section that occurs the 
interlude, “Rush on, O Gave,” which calls for particular mention, 
as does also the Lourdes Benedicite, which succeeds it. 

The work is a lovely tribute to Our Lady. Such small blem- 
ishes as an occasional faulty rhythm are beneath notice in a bit 
of writing so instinct in every line with ardent devotion to her, 
that it needs must quicken that of the Catholic reader. 


UNCLE MOSES. By Sholom Ash. Translated from the Yiddish 
by Isaac Goldberg. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
One of the most compelling and artistically realistic novels of 

the last few years is undoubtedly this story of Uncle Moses, the 

rich and brutal owner of a sweat-shop on the East Side. The 
story has the authentic tragic note—the fall from honor and 
prosperity (a fat and greasy prosperity, it is true, but yet pros- 
perity) to shame, disappointment, loneliness and death. When 
we first meet Uncle Moses he is arrogant, dominant, and cruel; 
at the end he is broken and disgraced: and between these two 
extremes is compressed a great deal of knowledge of human 
nature, especially of human nature in its more sordid aspects. 

The author of Uncle Moses is a present-day Yiddish writer 
of considerable repute among his own people, and certainly this 
book, by its union of a nervous style, accurate observation and ar- 
tistic restraint gives ample warrant for his fame. The translator, 
too, deserves commendation for his smooth rendering. 


ESSAYS ON MODERN DRAMATISTS. By William Lyon Phelps. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This volume contains essays on Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Fitch, Maeterlinck, and Rostand, all of whom are treated with that 
insight and understanding which go far to establish Professor 
Phelps’ reputation as one of the two or three foremost critics in 
America. His treatment of that elusive genius, Barrie, is par- 
ticularly happy and his praise of Rostand, whom it has become 
the fashion in some quarters to disparage, is music in the ears of 
those who regard Cyrano de Bergerac as one of the most brilliant 
of modern dramas. Professor Phelps’ opinions are so vividly and 
candidly expressed as to be unfailingly thought-provoking. He 
believes that Barrie, Shaw, and Galsworthy are the three greatest 
of living English dramatists, and if one refuses to assent to this 
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judgment, one is hard put to it to substitute greater names in 
their places. The author has the gift of often summarizing a 
whole chapter of criticism in a witty line, as when he says of two 
of Barrie’s best known novels: Sentimental Tommy gave evidence 
of inspiration; Tommy and Grizel of perspiration.” 

Professor Phelps is frankly a lover of good things on the 
stage, and these delightful essays written in a popular style and 
rich in humor, wit, insight, appreciative understanding, and a 
wholesome sanity which is not the least of the author’s gifts, will 
appeal to every lover of the modern drama, and will add substan- 
tially to that large section of the American public to whom a new 
book by Professor Phelps is a literary event. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S CITY OF 
GOD. By John Neville Figgis, Litt.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

These six lectures were delivered by Dr. Figgis at Oxford in 
1918. They discuss the general scope of the De Civitate Dei, its 
influence in the Middle Ages and in modern times, and St. Augus- 
tine’s concept of the State and the Church. A brief appendix 
gives a summary of the literature which has grown up around the 
City of God from the time of Thomas Valois in 1468 to Sommer- 
lad’s treatise published in Leipsic in 1910. The best edition is 
that in the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum by E. Hoffmann. 


THE FIRST SIR PERCY. By Baroness Orezy. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

This is a rattling, slashing tale of adventure of the time and 
country of Maurice of Nassau. It has to do with brave deeds— 
by moonlight and otherwise—love, battle, friendship, and black- 
hearted villainy. Sir Percy Blakeney, “the Laughing Cavalier” 
of a previous novel by this author, is the hero, and from the first 
chapters, which describe his marriage to the beautiful Gilda 
Beresteyn and his sudden departure immediately afterward at the 
call of duty, to the end when he is reunited to her, he passes 
through enough perils and weighty toils to daunt any heart less 
stout than his own. And through it all the Lord of Stoutenberg 
is a worthy and implacably villainous foil to Sir Percy’s heroism. 

To any reader tired of the drab and realistic novels now in 
fashion, the present book will come as an antidote and a relief. 
It has all the qualities a romantic tale should possess, with plenty 
of action, a minimum of psychologizing, and unfailing high 
spirits. Of course, the colors are laid on glaringly and thick, 
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but that stands out as a merit when contrasted with many of the 
novelists of the moment, whose only color seems to be gray, and 
that of a rather dim and misty variety. 

But why should the reader be irritated with the constant, 
and invariably incorrect, use of the verb, “riposte,” in place of 
“reply.” Much philosophy and all the good qualities of the 
story are needed to make some seventy-five or a hundred such 
inflictions endurable. 


JAKE. By Eunice Tietjens. New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 

In this study Eunice Tietjens has achieved a memorable 
portrait of a weakling, masterly in its subdued toning and iis 
subtie emotional coloring. Jake is a feckless body, one overborne 
in the battle of life, who disarms criticism by his lovableness and 
the appeal that all weak courageous things make to our sym- 
pathies. The gray, unlifting tragedy of this artist manqué, sacri- 
ficed to the rival claims of a selfish mother, and a coarse, vulgar 
wife, Carla, is poignantly relieved against the idyllic background 
of his friend Ruth’s domestic happiness. She it is who writes 
this memoir with an intimacy of realization, and a passionate 
humanity that stamp the record as verisimilar. The chronicle 
of this futile life is epic in its impression of “the quality of eter- 
nality in pain”—pain, however, which has no other consecration 
than the beauty in which it is resolved by the artistry of the 
author. 


PRINCESS SALOME. A Tale of the Days of Camel Bells. By 
Burris Jenkins. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 
Princess Salome is a kaleidoscopic romance of Antioch and 

Jerusalem in the days of Our Lord. As the characters of the story 

fare to the sound of camel bells on the caravan route between 

these two centres, the immemorial Eastern scene with its exotic 
pageantry unfolds itself before our eyes as in a series of dissolv- 
ing views. The author spares no pains in his efforts to re-create 
the protagonists of the world-drama, and he skillfully weaves 
into his narrative all the strands of the Gospel story. The spirit 
of the Gospel, however, is lacking in his presentation which relies 
for its effects upon the melodramatic treatment of his material. 

The element of the sensational is sought at the expense of the 

reverence due to the personality of the Protomartyr. The motif 

of the novel—the degeneration of Salome because of the frustra- 
tion of her love for Stephanas—fails to illude the reader who is 
repelled by the offensive coupling of these two personages. 
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RINCIPLES OF FREEDOM, by Terence MacSwiney (New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00). The late Lord Mayor of Cork has here 
expressed the principles of his political philosophy with a clarity and 
a precision which prove again that the typical Irish patriot, instead 
of being the frenetic enthusiast, the sentimentalist, or the hot-headed 
chaser of rainbows depicted by his enemies is, on the contrary, almost 
the martyr of his logic. If all workers for ideals, and fighters for great 
causes, were able to give such clear, succinct accounts of the principles 
underlying their actions as Terence MacSwiney gives of the principles 
of the freedom for which he sacrificed his life, there would be less 
fighting and more arbitration in this world of conflict. While it is 
true that this amazing book, over which broods the shadow of the 
author’s tragic fate, and the calm words of which seem to be vibrating 
with the mastered passion of an inflexible will, deals especially with 
Ireland, nevertheless, the principles of freedom are not merely local, 
they are universal in their application, and MacSwiney’s book deserves 
study everywhere throughout the world, in this period of the world’s 
readjustment, 


HE MESSAGE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON, by a Sister of Notre Dame 

(New York: Benziger Brothers. 85 cents). This more than 
usually well written and well printed little book is less an essay in 
literary criticism than a painstaking study of Thompson’s work ac- 
cording to the canons of ethical and religious interpretation: it is, in 
fact, a thesis upon Francis Thompson as a religious poet. But the 
essential richness of the theme, the wealth of quotation and of literary 
allusion in its treatment, make the treatise interesting reading for those 
who seriously love the work of this great Catholic artist. The butterfly 
is not broken, it is merely catalogued. And being an authentic and 
essential mystic as well as a singularly sincere poet, Thompson can 
endure this “abashless inquisition” better than most of his singing 
confréres. 


EVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART has made a new heaven in our 

old earth, therefore, whatever tends to increase, explain, or 
spread it must of its nature carry the fire which Christ came on earth 
to enkindle. The Love of the Sacred Heart, illustrated by St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque and the Blessed John Eudes, a little volume trans- 
lated from the French by a Good Shepherd nun on her bed of pain, 
is sure to do much good, for it emanates from the two factors in life 
which count most and which we all understand, love and pain. The 
foreword by the Redemptorist, Father McMullen, is a very considerable 
addition to the value of the book. There are some who complain that 
there is too much organization connected with the Devotion. to the 
Sacred Heart, which of its very nature is interior; but the word organ 
itself suggests life put in functional order, and to give external point 
and expression to this life of love is to keep the fires burning by 
reiterated and orderly direction. The innermost part of it is between 
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the individual soul and God, and that is secret, mysterious and beyond 
reach and need of outward arrangement. But even here, the Saint of 
the Sacred Heart has made practical suggestions towards the right 
understanding of the true expression of love. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers.) 


Fg gen by W. Somerset Maugham (New York: Alfred Knopi. 
$3.00), is just the book we might expect of a clever, well-in- 
formed, but not very profound, author like Mr. Maugham. It is a work 
creditable to the exercise of industry and talents, over a good many 
years for there are certain references to Cuba and the Cardinal Spinola 
of Seville that date the production of some of these chapters back some 
ten or fifteen years at least. 

In a book about the “Land of the Blessed Virgin,” one would 
expect a little more sympathy with the profound devotional sense of 
the country. Mr. Maugham is too sincere even to make a pretence 
at appreciating this—in fact, his viewpoint is so superficial and 
casual that we sometimes wince at the self-revelation of his own 
shallowness. 


SPIRITUAL RETREAT, by Father Alexander, O.F.M. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $3.00.) To write a worth-while series of 
conferences for a retreat is no easy task, yet in this Father Alexander 
has succeeded. He has adapted his talks to the verses of the Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, thus avoiding monotony in arrangement, while wisely 
enforcing attention to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the true retreat 
master and the best director for every soul aiming at interior perfec- 
tion. His twenty-five conferences, each of eight to ten pages, and 
divided usually into four points, are animated by attractive piety, sweet 
reasonableness, seriousness without straining, and breadth of view. 
Father Alexander is thoroughly versed in Holy Scripture and applies it 
constantly and well. Primarily directed to Religious in the cloister 
and dedicated to the choir, his book will prove helpful to others dif- 
ferently engaged for spiritual reading and meditation. 


ARDON AND PEACE, by H. M. Capes (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.50 net). Imaginativeness and ingenuity of construction 

are displayed in this novel. It tells the story of a great wrong done 
from bitter anti-Catholic prejudice, death overtaking the penitent per- 
petrator before reparation could be made. How a dream brought a 
happy ending to years of trouble is plausibly handled, while the touch 
of mysticism in the suggestion that the dream was in response to the 
longings of the erring, restless soul, bringing it pardon and peace, is 
given with tact and restraint. The theme, indeed, would not have 
been beneath the powers of Monsignor Benson, and is worthy of other 
treatment than that which the author has accorded it. This is not 
exactly inadequate, but is of a directness that places it among the 
fiction that seems especially appropriate for young readers. 
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HE WATCH-DOG OF THE CROWN, by John Knipe (New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.75), is a well-written romance of the reign of 
Edward VI., which holds the reader’s interest from first to last. 
It deals with Lord Seymour’s plot to kill the king and his sister, Mary, 
and to put Elizabeth on the throne. Its chief characters are the un- 
scrupulous traitor, Seymour, his indefatigable accomplice, Lady Fran- 
cis Grey, and the incorruptible Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Henry 
Talbot. 

The character portraits are drawn with a heavy Protestant brush, 
and the history of the times is viewed through unfair Protestant spec- 
tacles. We find it rather hard today to stomach Edward VI., Latimer, 
and the other worthies of the period who are held up to us as models 
of righteousness. 

The story, however, is so well told that the average reader will 
ignore the false historical setting. The love of the stern Talbot of 
Carlisle for the deceitful Lady Francis is dramatically told, although 
the conversion of that traitor vixen is too sudden and too improbable. 


WOMAN OF THE BENTIVOGLIOS, by Gabriel Francis Powers 

(Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press). The author of this 
slim volume of seventy-nine pages deals with her subject in a way that 
should excite all fellow biographers to emulation. There is not a dull 
line in the entire narrative. Light and shade not too unpleasantly 
contrasted, together with a proper degree of pleasant humor, combine 
to make three fascinating chapters. Truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction, as we have often been assured, and the experiences of the. 
Bentivoglio sisters, women of noble blood (“their Odyssey of trials 
and disappointments,” the biographer happily phrases it), provide 
rich illustration of the proverb. 

It is well in these days of automobiles and victrolas and airplanes, 
and a thousand and one luxuries, for us to be told something of such 
austere folk as the Poor Clares; to be made to realize that no one age 
or nation has a monopoly of saints; that so recently as the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century two women of gentle birth could walk the 
streets of New York, homeless and shelterless in the rain; that one of 
them could sit in the hallway of the Convent of the Sacred Heart as a 
mendicant, lineage and identity undisclosed, bowing her head over her 
bowl of soup and thanking God for being able to follow in the footsteps 
of her blessed Father, St. Francis. 

How it all ended joyfully and how the wanderers came at last to a 
safe haven, you must find out by reading the book for yourself. 


N ACREAGE OF LYRIC, by Dorothea Lawrance Mann (Boston: 

The Cornhill Co. $1.25). Many of these graceful little poems 
have recently appeared in various American magazines. Their gather- 
ing together proves at least one thing: that Dorothea Mann is at her 
happiest in the really vivid piece of free verse, “In a Flower Shop.” 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


Sources for the History of Roman Catholics in England, Ireland and 
Scotland, by John H. Pollen, S.J. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, New York), is a valuable subject-index for history students 
engaged in research of that dark period from the Reformation to the 
Catholic Emancipation. The First American Sister of Charity (Eliza- 
beth Bayley Seton), by Rev. John C. Reville, S.J. (New York: The 
America Press.) The life-story of Mother Seton, foundress of the Amer- 
ican Sisters of Charity, reads like a romance. From the Catholic 
Truth Society, London: Catholic Defensive and Progressive Organiza- 
tion, by Edward Eyre, appeals for the world-wide organization of the 
Catholic body for greater influence in all questions affecting human 
progress; Why Roman Catholic? by Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.B. (Lou- 
vain.) The term, “Roman Catholic,” is used thoughtlessly by Cath- 
olics, who if they realized its history and significance would refuse 
to accept it. Psycho-Analysis and Christian Morality, by E. Boyd 
Barrett, S.J., is a sane guide to Catholics, carefully explaining wherein 
the method admittedly of therapeutic value may be lawful, and wherein 
not; Our Separated Brethren, a Plea for Sympathy, by Rev. Leslie J. 
Walker, S.J., recommends less controversy about differences and more 
sympathy on points of agreement with our Anglican brethren in their 
search for truth; The Ship That Was Simon’s, a reasoned exposition 
of the doctrine of the Primacy of Peter, making special appeal to those 
who, having come all the way, halt at this last stumbling-block; Sf. 
Paul a Papist “By Revelation,” by Rev. T. J. Agius, S.J., proves the 
Apostle’s acknowledgment of the Primacy of St. Peter by extensive 
quotations from his Epistles. From The Catholic Truth Society of 
Canada: Memoir of a Great Convert (Levi Silliman Ives), by Rev. W. 
B. Hannon, is of interest to present-day readers in recalling the fact 
that Dr. Kinsman was not the first Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
America to be reconciled with Rome; “Some Fell Among Thorns,” by 
Rev. M. V. Kelly, C.S.B., offers a valuable contribution to the “Back 
to the Land” movement, addressed to farmers. From the Australian 
Catholic Truth Society: Some Catholic Names in Medical Science, by 
Rev. Charles F. Ronayne, O0.C.C. To controvert the impression that 
Catholicism is opposed to human progress, that it fetters the intellect 
and unfits its adherents for due fulfillment of their social obligations, 
this pamphlet marshals in imposing array the brilliant roster of Cath- 
olic names in medical science. Even the woman doctor was present in 
the abbesses of the twelfth century, as witness St. Hildegard. In 
Spiritism’s Two Failures, Rev. Vincent McEvoy, O.P., analyzes the fail- 
ure of Spiritism, first, to prove its message from God, and second, to 
prove the identity of its supposed spirits; Recent Developments in 
Science; Do They Affect Church Doctrine? by Rev. Wilfrid Ryan, S.J. 
Theories long accepted as facts have been rejected; the formulas of 
yesterday are abandoned today. Great as have been the achievements 
of human intellect in the domain of science, the surface has merely been 
scratched, yet with such uncertain weapons Holy Writ is attacked. 
From The Examiner Press, Bombay: About the Bible, by Most Rev. 
Alban Goodier, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay, the first of a series of 
instructions on the Bible in an easy, readable style to attract laymen; 
Collzpses in Adult Life. A Sequel to “The Formation of Character,” 
by Ernest R. Hull, S.J., analyzes the possible defects in a teaching 
system which produces collapses in adult life of seemingly exemplary 
characters, and makes a careful psychological search into the elements 
necessary in training for lasting character building. 








Recent Events. 


After several weeks’ negotiations, during 
Germany. which the British made a number of mili- 
tary demonstrations against the Polish in- 
surgents, forcing them to withdraw from some of the principal 
Silesian towns held by them, an apparent solution for the Silesian 
crisis was at last effected towards the end of June. The plan, 
which was evolved by the British General Henniker in conference 
with the German General Hoefer, and unanimously approved by 
the Inter-Allied Commission, consisted in alternate withdrawals 
towards their respective frontiers by the Polish insurgents and the 
German irregulars. To date, the Polish leader, Korfanty, has with- 
drawn most of his forces, and General Hoefer has issued, on in- 
structions from Berlin, a demobilization order and affirms that his 
troops are now all out of Silesia. 

Notwithstanding their agreement, some of the Polish forces, 
notably the so-called Polish Marine Brigade, from 2,000 to 3,000 
strong, with eight 75 field guns, four 105 howitzers, and four 
French tanks, has declared itself independent and refuses to with- 
draw or disarm; and, on the other hand, certain free corps 
formerly under Hoefer are remaining near the Central Silesian 
border. Most military observers think that war will again break 
out, with the Poles as the aggressors, in which event it is doubtful 
whether Hoefer will be able to restrain his men. 

An important offshoot of the Silesian situation is the question 
of who will foot the bill, now that liquidation of the insurrection 
is actually taking place. That Germany will demand reparation 
from the Allies for loss and damage in Upper Silesia is regarded as 
certain, and she is expected to present a bill running close to 
3,000,000,000 paper marks, backed by the arguments that the 
Allies were responsible under the Peace Treaty for maintaining 
law and order and protecting life and property in Upper Silesia. 

Meanwhile the financial situation in Poland has become acute. 
In the last two days of June the Polish mark fell more than five 
hundred points, being quoted in New York at .04 cents or 2,500 
to the dollar. Normally, its par value is the same as the German 
mark, 23.8 cents. The crisis has reached such a stage that the 
Polish Diet is considering emergency action. Among the pro- 
posals to be considered by the Diet’s Financial Commission are a 
special tax upon capital and the limitation of imports of raw 
materials. Owing to the fact that Poland’s 1921 crop, because of 
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the Bolshevik invasion, will be only fifty-five or sixty per cent. of 
pre-war production, it is estimated that Poland will have to im- 
port next year possibly one hundred and fifty tons of cereals and 
flour. She will also import 400,000 bales of cotton. 

On June 28th, the Reparations Commission announced that 
Germany had redeemed the second of the twenty $10,000,000 
three-month Treasury notes she handed over on June Ist. The 
first was paid up about the middle of June. According to a deci- 
sion reached a few days previous by the Reparations Commission, 
this second payment was made in European currencies instead of 
dollars, in which form the initial payments were made. Of 
1,000,000,000 gold marks due under the reparations ultimatum, 
Germany has so far paid a lump sum of 160,000,000 marks gold 
handed over in dollars on June Ist, plus two payments totaling 
nearly 88,000,000 marks gold, bringing the total of her payments 
to date to about 250,000,000. The remainder of the 1,000,000,000 
marks gold is due before August Ist next. 

Germany’s funded debt on May 31st, recently announced, was 
78,345,000,000 marks. Her floating debt on the same date -was 
400,000,000,000. Railway and postal deficits for the current year 
are approximated at 19,000,000,000 marks. The budget provides 
an appropriation of 8,500,000,000 marks for maintenance of the 
Entente troops in the occupied zone. In addition, of course, the 
indemnity payments are to be arranged for. 

In order to meet these enormous obligations, the Wirth Cab- 
inet has drawn up the following new tax measures: an increased 
sugar tax, introduction of a saccharine monopoly, an increased 
liquor tax, a new tax (said to amount to thirty per cent.) on the 
net profits of corporations, an increased tax on race-track betting, 
matches, mechanical lighters, tobacco, beer, and mineral waters. 
Furthermore, the Government plans a new insurance tax, and an 
increase of the turnover tax on sales from one and one-half to 
three per cent., a new automobile tax, and a tax on capital invest- 
ment. Altogether, eighty billion paper marks must be raised an- 
nually to cover foreign and domestic obligations, an increase over 
the present taxes of twenty billions. The Reichsbank statement 
for the last week of June reveals the fact that three and one-third 
billion new paper marks were put in circulation in that period, 
the total paper circulation now exceeding 84,000,000,000 marks. 
A political feature of the Government’s tax measures is the fact 
that it places the Chancellor in a dilemma, since if he emphasizes 
the direct tax, he alienates the bourgeois parties, if indirect, the 
proletariat, on the support of both of whom his continuance in 
office depends. 
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The state of war between the United States and Germany was 
officially ended, on July 2d, when President Harding signed the 
peace resolution which had previously passed both houses of Con- 
gress. The resolution merely declared peace between the two 
countries, with a reservation of American rights under the armis- 
tice and the Treaty of Versailles, but does not actually restore 
peace or provide for the resumption of diplomatic relations. For 
this a separate treaty between the two countries will probably be 
necessary. The problems now being considered by the Adminis- 
tration are how long the American troops shall be held in Ger- 
many, whether a separate treaty between this country and Ger- 
many shall be negotiated and sent to the Senate and whether 
some parts of the Treaty of Versailles may be used as the basis of 
such a treaty. The German Government has adopted a policy of 
reticence on the subject. 

Lieutenant General Karl Stenger, charged by the French Gov- 
ernment with having ordered troops under his command to take 
no prisoners and to kill wounded men during the fighting of 
August, 1914, was acquitted on July 6th after a week’s trial by 
the German Supreme Court at Leipsic. Major Bruno Crusius, tried 
on a similar charge, was convicted of manslaughter, sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and forbidden to wear the German 
uniform. General Stenger was the commander of the Fifty-third 
German Infantry Brigade, and Major Crusius held a command 
under him. The trial aroused great attention because of the rank 
of the accused, and also because these were the first “war crim- 
inal” trials in which France was the accuser. As a result of the 
acquittal of General Stenger, and on the ground that the War 
trials are a mockery, the French Government has withdrawn its 
mission to the Leipsic court, thus disclaiming further confidence 
in the procedure, and has notified the Allied Governments of its 
action. It is understood that the French Government will ask the 
Allies to return to the Treaty plan, and demand that Germany 
hand over the accused men for trial by Allied tribunals. 


During the last three months Greece has 

Greece. been occupying a constantly increasing 

share of European political attention, due to 

the development of her belligerent plans against the Turkish 
Nationalist army of Mustapha Kemal in Anatolia. The Greeks 
began operations last March with an army of 110,000 which, at 
first, advanced rapidly from their headquarters at Smyrna, but 
were later defeated and put to rout, with losses estimated at 6,200. 
The primary cause of the war was the failure of the Allies to 
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enforce the Treaty of Sévres, which though signed by the Sultan 
and the nominal government at Constantinople, was rejected by 
Mustapha Kemal and his Nationalist followers who set up a re- 
public with Angora as the capital. Greece, under the premiership 
of Venizelos, was chosen by the Allies as the military guarantor 
of this Treaty, receiving in return a large share of Turkish ter- 
ritory. But the restoration of Constantine in November, 1920, 
was considered as a cancellation of Greece’s signature to the 
Sévres Treaty, and last February, in a conference at London, it 
was determined by the Allies to restore to Turkey all the Smyrna 
provinces which had been given to Greece. Thereupon Con- 
stantine began operations. 

During the last thirty days there have been further develop- 
ments. Late in June, Greece declined an offer of mediation from 
the Allies, and on June 26th recaptured from the Turks the town 
of Ismid on the Sea of Marmora, fifty-six miles southeast of Con- 
stantinople. Several days later the Greeks evacuated Ismid, leav- 
ing the road to Constantinople open to the Nationalist forces. 
The war on the Ismid Peninsula was characterized by a large 
number of atrocities on both sides, the Turks apparently being 
the worse offenders. Fifty thousand refugees—Greeks, Turks and 
Armenians—have been removed to Thrace and Constantinople. 

Mustapha Kemal recently announced in the Angora Assembly 
that a new agreement on much broader lines is about to be con- 
cluded with the Soviet Government, and a Turkish delegation has 
started for Moscow. This has caused anxiety among the Allies, 
but the more immediate cause of anxiety lies in the fact that 
Kemal’s Nationalist army, which has been pursuing the Greeks 
on the northern front since the evacuation of Ismid, is within a 
mile and a quarter of the internationalized zone which surrounds 
the Bosphorus. The zone is guarded by forces consisting of 
British, French and Turkish troops, the latter acting as gendar- 
mcrie commanded by Allied officers, and if the Kemalists cross the 
frontier into this zone, naval and military action against them is 
inevitable. 

Recent dispatches state that Mustapha Kemal has sent a note 
to the British Foreign Office, saying he is willing to negotiate the 
Near East situation, but he imposes what are considered impos- 
sible terms, namely, complete Turkish control of Constantinople 
and the Straits and a return of Thrace, Smyrna and other ter- 
ritories to Turkey. This would amount virtually to the status quo 
ante-bellum in regard to Turkey, both in Europe and Asia Minor. 
Moreover, British officials deny the statement in Kemal’s message 
that they suggested a meeting for negotiations, affirming the real 
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truth to be that, by agreement between the Allies, strict instruc- 
tions were sent to General Harrington, commander of the Allied 
forces in Constantinople, that he was not to negotiate, but only to 
hear the Nationalist leader’s case. 

The chief difficulty among the Allies arises from the con- 
flict of policy, or lack of policy, as between France and England. 
Both countries distrust Constantine, but France all along has been 
in favor of a rapprochement with the Nationalists as the de facto 
Government in the Near East, whereas, Great Britain opposes this, 
as She is fearful of the proposed alliance between the Bolsheviki 
and the Nationalists and its possible effects on Afghanistan and 
India. 

Meanwhile troops, munitions and other supplies have been 
arriving at Smyrna daily from Athens, and it is estimated that the 
Greeks now have in Asia Minor nearly 300,000 troops, of which 
170,000 are at the front. The Greek forces are concentrating on 
the Smyrna or southern front, and considerably outnumber the 
Turks in artillery, supplies and transport. The evacuation of 
Ismid, the Greeks assert, did not materially affect the principal 
front and was done for strategic reasons, the Greek division at 
Ismid being transferred to Smyrna, where preparations have been 
made by Constantine for a major offensive. 


French policy, generally speaking, is chiefly 
France. operative through two agencies—the Allied 
Supreme Council and the League of Na- 
tions, meeting at Geneva. In both the outcome is largely the 
result of a compromise of conflicting interests, principally French 
and British. On nearly every important issue since the armistice 
there has been a wide variance of opinion between these two 
countries, including the Allied policy toward Germany, Russia, 
Poland, and now the Turkish-Greek imbroglio, treated above. 
Another cause of difference has been the English plan, re- 
cently announced by Colonial Secretary Winston Churchill, of 
setting up a distinctly Arabian Government under an Arab head 
in Mesopotamia. The policy of the British Government, Secretary 
Churchill said, was to create an Arab state friendly to Great 
Britain, and it had been decided to ask the House of Mecca to 
supply the ruler of the new State. Emir Feisal, who last year was 
deposed by the French as King of Syria, has been informed that 
if he was acceptable to the people of Mesopotamia he would 
receive the backing of the British Government. The aim of the 
British policy in this instance seems to be to play the Arabs 
against the Turks, but the French are much more bitterly opposed 
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to Constantine of Greece than to the Turks, and their attitude 
towards Feisal has already been indicated. The result is that 
there has been a notable cooling of French sentiment towards the 
dual alliance which was projected last month between England 
and France. 

As for the Council of Ambassadors, outside of discussions on 
the Turkish-Greek situation on which no definite decision has yet 
been reached, its only apparent action during the past month was 
to address to the American Government, on July Ist, a note re- 
questing this country to postpone for twenty years her claims 
against the Austrian Government. These claims, amounting to 
some $20,000,000, relate to food relief advances. This proposal 
had previously been made to the United States by the League of 
Nations, but no reply has yet been made to either suggestion. 

The Council of the League of Nations opened its thirteenth 
session at Geneva on June 17th and adjourned on June 28th. The 
most important decision arrived at was that the Aland Islands, 
which have been in dispute between Sweden and Finland, shall 
remain under Finland’s sovereignty, but shall be neutralized from 
the military standpoint. The Council failed, however, to settle 
the Polish-Lithuanian dispute over Vilna. The Council proposed 
that General Zellgousky, the Polish commander, should evacuate 
Vilna, and that a local militia should be maintained in the con- 
tested territory under the auspices of a League military commis- 
sion. Meanwhile, the negotiations between the Poles and Lith- 
uanians at Brussels were to be resumed. Neither the Polish nor 
the Lithuanian delegates would accept this solution, however, and 
consequently the dispute will have to go over to the League As- 
sembly which meets next September. 

Other matters taken up by the League Council included ar- 
rangements for the setting up of the permanent International 
Court of Justice, in full confidence that a sufficient number of 
ratifications will be received to put the plan in effect before the 
September meeting of the Assembly. The Council invited Elihu 
Root, John Bassett Moore, Judge George Gray of Delaware, and 
Oscar S. Straus in their capacity as members of The Hague Arbi- 
tration Tribunal, to propose the names of four persons, no more 
than two of whom shall be Americans, as candidates for election 
as judges of the International Court. On the question of man- 
dates with specific reference to the Island of Yap, the Council in- 
vited the American Government to send representatives to discuss 
the subject, but the American Government did not respond, pre- 
ferring that the question should be adjusted through diplomatic 
means. Conversations have been begun between Secretary of 
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State Hughes and Baron Kijuro Shidehara, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the United States, not only regarding Yap, but also con- 
cerning the situation in California and the Far East, and satis- 
factory progress is reported. 

With regard to specifically French affairs, a meeting from 
which much was expected was that held in June at Wiesbaden 
between Louis Loncheur, French Minister of the Devastated 
Regions, and Walter Rathenau, German Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion. The chief matter discussed was the German proposal to 
make reparations to France in kind, particularly in the matter of 
houses for the devastated regions. The French decided, however, 
that the price asked for the houses was too high and rejected the 
offer. Nevertheless, hope is still held for an adjustment in the 
fact that the negotiations begun at Wiesbaden are to be resumed. 

A new financial policy comprising consolidation of loans, no 
more new issues of bank notes, no more extraordinary credits, and 
the inauguration of drastic economies was recently announced 
before the Chamber of Deputies by the French Minister of Finance, 
M. Doumer. The budget for 1922 has been cut from 26,000,000,- 
000 to 23,000,000,000 francs. 

Tonnage figures of French foreign trade given out early in 
July by the French Commission in the United States, show that 
the volume of France’s exports of foodstuffs, raw materials and 
manufactured goods in the first three months of 1921 exceeded 
that of the first quarter of 1913. This favorable showing was 
augmented by an actual decline in tonnage of imports during the 
same period. The comparative total French imports in the first 
quarter of 1921 were 1,390,000 tons below the total for the 1913 
quarter. The commission’s deductions from the figures in hand 
are that France’s foreign trade has reached a state of equilibrium. 


Indulgence in rumor seems to be the chief 

Russia. occupation of journalists so far as the in- 

ternal political affairs of Russia are con- 

cerned. The latest report, which persisted throughout the month, 
had to do with a reputed break between the two chief Bolshe- 
viki, Lenine and Trotzky, culminating in the imprisonment by 
the Soviet Premier of his principal aide and Minister of War and 
Marine. So far from this being the case, it appears that at the 
recent Congress of the Third Internationale ~vhich began at Mos- 
cow June 12th and continued into July, Lenine, on at least one 
occasion, made a speech in favor of the position of Trotzky, Zino- 
vieff, Kark Radek and other extremists who were hard pressed 
in their fight against delegates favoring a compromise. The Com- 
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munist aim, as expressed by Radek, is continued and unceasing 
effort for world revolution. The Congress resolved to insist upon 
the twenty-one points outlined by the 1920 Congress. It also 
threatened to expel from membership the Italian Socialist Party 
unless it immediately excluded all reformists, and the Commu- 
nist Labor Larty of Germany unless it united immediately with 
the more radical German element. 

Two important obstacles to the spread of Communist doc- 
trines outside of Russia were set up during the month. The first 
came from the Executive Committee of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, a body of about 25,000,000 members, em- 
bracing the leading Labor Unions of all countries except the 
United States and Russia, when it announced, at its recent semi- 
annual meeting in Amsterdam, that trade union organizations 
controlled by Communists and avowing their adhesion to the 
economic arm of the Third Internationale, would not be allowed 
to retain membership in the Federation. The second obstacle 
was the refusal of the delegates of the Socialist Party of America, 
by a vote of thirty-five to four at their annual convention at De- 
troit on June 25th, to have international relations of any kind and 
their decision to pursue their course alone for the next year. 

General Semenoff, the anti-Bolshevik leader, who was re- 
ported last month at Vladivostok, left that city late in June, after 
failing in his negotiations with the anti-Soviet Government re- 
cently set up there. On July Ist dispatches stated that he was in 
Manchuria, making military preparations for an attack on Chita, 
the capital of the Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. Chita has ap- 
pealed to the Russian Soviet Government at Moscow for aid 
against the Japanese and the counter-revolutionary forces under 
Baron von Ungern-Sternberg. The exact military situation, how- 
ever, is shrouded in obscurity. 

German industrial and financial interests are reported to have 
allied themselves with a similar group in England for the purpose 
of seeking business in Soviet Russia. While Germany, like Eng- 
land, has negotiated a trade agreement with Russia, it is declared 
that these German industrial and financial interests were advised 
officially not to take the initiative in seeking to approach the Mos- 
cow Government independent of the other Powers. To date the 
Anglo-Russian trading agreement has failed to produce anything 
near the results which its advocates anticipated, British traders 
showing no indications of a readiness to take the necessary risks. 
Practically the only export from Russia which is reaching Eng- 
land is flax, and this is coming by indirect routes which were open 
before the trading agreement was entered upon. In fact, Russia 
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is importing less from Great Britain than she is getting both from 
Germany and the United States. 

Russia’s import trade through Latvia and Esthonia for the 
month of May amounted to more than 50,000 tons as compared 
with 35,000 tons for April. Estimates contained in a Moscow 
dispatch indicate that 2,868 freight car loads of exports were sent 
out in June. The average Russian freight car carries an eighteen 
ton load. Of the imports for the first half of May, fifty-nine per 
cent. was food products. 

Moscow reports received at Riga late in June say that crops 
have been almost completely ruined by the drought in the Gov- 
ernments of Ufa, Tsaritsyu, Saratov, Samara, Simbirsk, Viatka, 
Perm and Kazam, and also in the Northern Caucasus. In conse- 
quence of this situation, the reports add, 25,000,000 people are 
facing famine. The entire Russian press is advocating methods 
for aiding the people in distress. 

With the apparent approval of the French Government the 
exiled Governments of Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and the 
North Caucasus Republic met in Paris in June and formed a 
union. The territory embraced by these Governments includes 
the oil and mineral fields of the Caucasus, now under the control 
of the Soviet Government at Moscow. The action of France in 
fostering the United States of the Caucasus may be followed by 
interesting developments, in the relations of the Allied nations, 
as England for months has been endeavoring to get a better hold 
on this territory, and, in addition, the Royal Dutch oil interests 
have acquired control of the Baku oil system, formerly controlled 
by the French. 


To the great surprise of political observers, 
Italy. the Giolitti Cabinet resigned on June 27th. 
The resignation came about from the hos- 
tile reception of a speech of Count Sforza, the Foreign Minister, on 
the foreign policy of the Government, especially with that portion 
of it dealing with Fiume and the Treaty with the Jugo-Slavs signed 
at Rapallo. Count Sforza’s most outspoken critics were the Fas- 
cisti, while the Nationalists, Conservatives, Socialists and others 
also expressed disapproval of various other points of his policy. 
Signor Giolitli made the vote one of a question of confidence in 
the Government, and when this was not forthcoming, the Cabinet 
decided to resign. 
On July Ist, the King intrusted Signor Bonomi, who was Min- 
ister of the Treasury in the Giolitti Cabinet and previously Min- 
ister of War and Minister of Public Works, with the task of form- 
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ing a new Cabinet. The new Cabinet, which was announced 
several days later, is composed of the Centrist elements of several 
parties, Signor Bonomi having excluded both the Extreme Lefts 
and Rights and the Nationalists and Socialists. The new Ministry 
contains three Liberals, two Reformists, three Catholic Centrists, 
three Social Democrats, and four Liberal Democrats. 

Another effect of Count Sforza’s speech was an outbreak in 
Fiume. Former d’Annunzian legionaries assembled in that city 
and marched to and occupied Porto Barros, commercially the most 
eastern harbor of the city. Count Sforza had declared that Porto 
Barros should be ceded to Jugo-Slavia because it did not form an 
integral part of the port of Fiume, and this was interpreted by the 
legionaries as an inducement to the Jugo-Slavs to use the port of 
Fiume instead of building a new port, for which American capital 
had been offered. Porto Barros lies directly across the Fiamana 
River and south of the Croatian labor colony of Sussak. In the 
Treaty of Rapallo the line which was to divide the new State of 
Fiume from Jugo-Slavia descended the river. In his last fight 
for Fiume, d’Annunzio charged that, in a secret clause to the 
Treaty, Porto Barros was to be ceded to Jugo-Slavia. This was 
officially denied at the time. 

On the day following the seizure of Porto Barros the legion- 
aries attempted to storm the bridge between Fiume and Sussak, 
which was held by Alpini. The latter were obliged to fire, killing 
four and wounding twenty. Partly as a result of this incident 
d’Annunzio’s adherents have reorganized their forces into a con- 
tingent which is to be ready for any emergencies that may arise, 
and former followers are congregating in Fiume. D’Annunzio has 
sent one of his characteristically bombastic messages. The ob- 
stinacy of political leaders inside the city, prevents the consti- 
tutional Government from functioning, and control of affairs is in 
the hands of General Foschini, commander of the Italian regular 
troops in Fiume. There is much unrest in the city, and all party 
leaders have requested their followers not to carry arms in the 
streets, so that further bloodshed may be prevented. 

Speaking before the Chamber of Deputies on June 22d, Pro- 
fessor Benito Mussolini, former Socialist leader who went over 
to the Fascisti, criticized the attitude of the Government in South- 
ern Tyrol and Istria, which, he asserted, favored the Germans and 
Slavs. Referring to Ticino, the Italian-speaking canton of Swit- 
zerland south of the Gothard range, he declared that a Germanized 
Ticino might greatly endanger the safety of Lombardy and Upper 
Italy, and also insisted that the Gothard range was Italy’s natural 
northern frontier. He expressed himself as favorable to a recon- 
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ciliation between the Vatican and the Italian Government, re- 
marking that the development of Catholicism throughout the 
world was leading hundreds of millions of men to look upon Rome 
as the centre of the universe, which Professor Mussolini declared 
meant a great moral force for Italy. With regard to Palestine, the 
speaker said Italy must either choose the English viewpoint or 
that expressed by Pope Benedict in his allocution in the recent 
Consistory, he himself thinking that Italy must adopt the latter. 
The point in his speech that attracted the most comment, how- 
ever, was his reference to Ticino, which has aroused a veritable 
storm of disapproval and resentment throughout Switzerland. 
Most of the school teachers in Ticino, which is perfectly content 
with its present status and has no desire for annexation to Italy, 
are young Italian priests and Christian brothers, and one result of 
Mussolini’s provocative speech will probably be that the Swiss 
Government will forbid any but born Swiss non-clericals to teach 
in the Ticino schools. 

During the past month the Fascisti were not so active as 
during the several previous months, only one outbreak having 
occurred. This took place at the town of Grosseto, Tuscany, to- 
wards the end of June, when the Fascisti made an attack in which 
sixteen persons were killed, fifteen of whom were Communists, 
and fifty others wounded. The Fascisti, who made their attack in 
military fashion, were seeking revenge for the death of a comrade 
who had been killed the previous day in an encounter with Com- 
munists. 

In addition to the casualties inflicted, the Fascisti ransacked 
the Labor Exchange, a Communist newspaper office, and several 
Communist homes. The Socialist Municipal Council was forced 
to resign for fifteen days. 


July 14, 1921. 








With Our Readers. 


HE more a man possesses, the more he craves. For the spirit 

of man to grow, it must feel the need of further and greater 

life or possessions may choke the spirit, and the more a man has, 

the more may he become self-sufficient. Material riches make 

the world appear a fair dwelling-place, and obscure, if they do 

not hide, the kingdom of heaven. And riches of other kinds may 

be as great, if not greater, obstacles to the remembrance and the 

attainment of that super-earthly kingdom for which man was 
made. 

* * * + 

RDER is the first law, not only of heaven, but also of earth. 

And the foundation of any order in the soul and body of man 
is that he “is not his own.” All that he possesses is God’s, nor 
may he hold it or think of it save, first and foremost, as the gift 
and the possession of God Himself. If he forget this, or, not ex- 
plicitly excluding it, if he fail to remember it, he becomes really 
an enemy of God, of himself, and of his fellows. 

And the second great principle of order, like unto the first, 
is that, as he is not his own, so also is he bought with a great 
price—the redeeming Blood of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Not only is man possessed of God, but he is redeemed from his 
sins and his weakness; he is possessed also by the Son of God, 
the man Jesus Christ, our God and our Saviour. He is dependent; 
he has nothing of himself. He cannot claim wisdom as his own; 
neither need he sit in despair or darkness. He is owned, body 
and soul, thought and act, by Christ in Whom alone he has life, 
true life either here or hereafter. 

* * * * 

) the unbeliever, to those cursed by the hope or the belief that 

the universe of itself will yet yield the wisdom and expe- 
rience, man’s own finding, which will make him sufficient unto 
himself and the world its own explanation, the above truths are 
foolish and a stumbling-block. For just as material riches, 
wealth, physical property can make the individual man happy, 
contented, blind, so also can mental riches so deceive the indi- 
vidual with the idea of self-possession and self-sufficiency as to 
blind him to God’s right over him, and his need of God and of 
God’s Son, the Incarnate Christ. 

It is a question whether these latter riches be not more dan- 
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gerous and foolish than the former. Self is never so deceived as 
when it flatters itself that it is doing a great and noble work. 
“Ye shall be as gods,” is still a most effective invitation, testifying 
to the depths to which we may fall and the heights to which we 
have been called. The human soul rebels, as a rule, against 
what is palpably, grossly evil, and, at least publicly, man must 
refrain from it. Unless he attain some good, he will feel poor. 
If, in the attaining of the good, the highest good, he still 
retained the grace and knowledge of his abiding poverty, he would 
be saved. If, after laboring all night, he still knew that he had, 
of himself, taken nothing, he would look for and receive the 
Master’s blessing. Just in as far as man remembers and acts 
upon the fundamental truth “we are not our own, we are bought 
with a great price,” just so far will he know the way of peace 
and of wisdom. Let riches choke the seed, and there will be no 


harvest, but confusion and bitterness and the dark night. 
* k * k 


T is not so much man’s sins as his blessings that have blinded 

him, or perhaps more truly it is because he has made of the 
blessings a pact to selfishness. For the modern world and its 
modern spirit, forgetting God, has made the riches of man, his 


luxury, his moral standards, the fruit of his experience, all suf- 
ficient for man. Modern scientific literature practically preaches 
that man is his own beginning and his own end. Such teaching 
is a most evident contradiction of all the facts of life and expe- 
rience, of nature and of revelation, but none is so blind as he 
who will not see. It may be warmly argued against this statement 
that there has been a world-wide revolt against the gross mate- 
rialism of a quarter of a century ago. And the protest is war- 
ranted. But to that materialism has succeeded a humanitarian- 
ism, oftentimes likewise perverted, and, when perverted, preg- 
nant with greater dangers because it is so much the higher gift, 
the nobler aspiration. Out of this self-sufficiency will come the 
painful disillusionment, and he is a shallow, inhuman man who 
will let humanity “try it out” instead of bearing to humankind 
the sole truth and light which foretell redemption. 
* * * * 

oo we as Catholics are lamentably near-sighted in our 

faith if we do not see the need, greater than ever, and the op- 
portunity most blessed for the mission of Catholic truth, not only 
in the practical welfare work which we must be doing, but also 
in the defence of right philosophy, the everlasting truths that 
underlie human society, its well-being and its progress, and in the 
exposition of those revealed truths which alone can keep man on 
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the right upward road with his face turned hopefully towards the 
stars. 
* * + ” 

HE modern world is not only in danger. It has actually taken 

cultivated, high, mental and spiritual possessions and made 
them all-sufficient for humankind. Education is to be the pana- 
cea that will cure all human ills or, at least, elevate modern 
democracy to the height where its ills will be few. The researches 
in biology have dictated a new method whereby the human race 
is to be saved from the unfit. “The Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion,” says a recent biologist, “should be an anthropologist, exer- 
cising authority, conferred on him by a congress of biologists, 
and this authority, and his own expert knowledge, should enable 
him to discriminate and decide, untrammeled by national or inter- 
national politics, as to what kind of germ plasm should not enter 
our borders. For once here, this germ plasm will be part of our 
national germ plasm, and will help determine the fundamental 
character of our race and our nation. It will have its share in 
Americanization.” 

“There should be a commissioner of Americanization who 
should know more about the laws of heredity than about pedagogy 
or civics. And he should have the authority to prevent the per- 
petuation of obviously bad and dangerous germ plasm, and to pre- 
vent the degradation of good germ plasm by mixture with bad. 
Don’t call this eugenics; call it scientific Americanization.” 

Thus, in our self-sufficiency, we “can remain a great nation, 
we can become a greater nation. With two such commissioners 
on the job, everything will be possessed by us so that we will be 
able to meet every stress or emergency, although all the rest of the 
world rock in cataclysm.” 

Thus has one mind become lost, intoxicated, choked by the 
riches his investigations have yielded. This one mind is typical. 
* * * * 

EARNING is a great blessing; education is a great blessing; 
but perverted, it may curse, as well as bless. Learning can 

lift us up and show the way of progress. Without that synthesis 
that includes the Giver as well as the receiver, the Source as well 
as the deposit, it is its own undoing. Government is a great good; 
unbalanced and uncontrolled, it may be a tyranny. Liberty is our 
most heavenly of qualities; yet it may become “procuress to the 
lords of hell.” The balance must be kept. The only power that 
has kept it in the history of civilization is the Catholic Church, 
the Church that, like Simeon, has held and holds before the world 
the Truth. “We are not our own, we are bought with a great price.” 
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Divinely rich as is the Book that gives us the words, its very 
riches led to the present modern confusion and denial when, 
through those riches, Protestantism made man all sufficient, suf- 
ficient to be his own sole guide in things human and in interpre- 
tations divine. 

The power that preserved the balance then and that saved 
civilization, preserves and saves to this day. Out of her truth 
grew the knowledge of liberty which enlightens the world. And 
yet that knowledge is being lost sight of in this our own country 
of liberty, because God and Christian truth are excluded from the 
instruction of the young and the education of our people; because 
metropolitan journals, with a circulation of millions, can explic- 
itly deny God, and yet be read and supported by our people. 

“Independence and democracy,” declares a writer in the July 
Yale Review, “are not liberty, and do not of themselves assure 
liberty. Indeed, not only is it entirely possible, but it is by no 
means improbable, that with independence (freedom from for- 
eign control) unchallenged, and with democracy (freedom from 
monarchic or oligarchic rule) growing more and more complete 
and more absolute, liberty may decline and shrivel. Whether it 
will or not, depends above all upon the question how much we 
really care for liberty.” 

* > * * 
E have sought our remedy in humanitarianism—that is the 
most popular slogan of the day. “But,” as this writer 
points out, “humanitarianism is in some aspects akin to material- 
ism.” The humanitarian seeks the elimination of discomforts 
and of sacrifices. Not so was liberty gained. Not so is it or will 
it be preserved. Liberty and equality are born of the truth of our 
redemption through Jesus Christ, our oneness in and with Him. 
Sacrifice is as essential as is Christ Himself. The foundation is 
eternal, as is the gift itself. And unless man realizes it as eternal, 
he will never appreciate, much less realize, that liberty wherewith 
Christ has made him free. That alone has made human liberty 
possible and attainable. 


—— 
a 


HE last month in Ireland has been crowded with events of 

great significance. Their full importance can be judged only 
from that to which they will immediately lead. As we go to press, 
the conference of the Irish leaders with the English Premier is 
being held in London. There is no doubt about one point, and 
that is: the moral sentiment of the entire world is with Ireland 
and her age-long fight for freedom and national life. Our prayers, 
and, we feel sure, the prayers of all our readers, have been, and 
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will be, weighted with the plea to our Father in Heaven and His 
Son Jesus Christ that the conference will open the way to peace 
with honor—lIreland with a government of, and by, and for her 
own people. 


ip, 
Saal 


O better evidence of H. G. Wells’ unfitness to write an outline 

of universal history could possibly be furnished than his 
own apologia, published in the Yale Review for July. Wells 
asserts that in his Outline he did “try to give all history as one 
story.” He, therefore, attempted a synthetic work, which, how- 
ever much it might omit or include, must, first of all, give what it 
gave in right proportion, and, secondly, show the oneness, the 
solidarity of the human race. Without this, all human history as 
one story is self-contradictory. Yet, in this very article, Wells 
admits that he has given human history from one particular point 
of view, a godless one—the now old-fashioned radical material- 
istic evolution. Thus does he omit from the synthesis. Spencer 
attempted the same thing in philosophy long ago—and Spencer 
is absolutely discredited today. 

Wells, with an open-mindedness that will deceive the unwary, 
pleads his anxiety to receive correction and to learn therefrom. 
But all he is willing to do, is to transfer the chapters on the rise 
of the Dutch Republic; change or delete the chapter on changes 
in the earth’s climate; modify, by reason of more recent research, 
his comments on the cultural beginnings of civilization; correct 
some points about the education of Gladstone; qualify his com- 
ments on the Peace Conference; and drop any reference to the 
philosophy of the Catholic Church on the question of Nominalism. 

Wells admits that he doesn’t know as much history “as he 
ought to,” but he is something of a specialist in “historical gen- 
eralities.” There is a difference, he maintains, between “the 
study for knowledge” and “the general education of a citizen.” 
The latter, evidently, does not necessarily include exact knowl- 
edge: it is concerned with what we know as “glittering general- 


ities.” And this is as far as “the people” can be expected to go. 
* * * * 





HUS does one of the most loud-mouthed champions of democ- 
racy in education reveal himself and his real contempt for the 
intellectual capabilities and dignity of the many. And ’tis from 
this proud aristocrat that many modern schools are content to 
take not only their history, but their philosophy concerning man, 
his beginning and his destiny. 
Like all proud aristocrats, he graces himself with humility. 
H. G. Wells, according to his own admission, is “sometimes a very 
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careless writer.” Some critics have sneered because a novelist 
has written an outline of universal history. Does Mr. Wells’ 
answer the criticism and show his qualifications for his change 
of avocation? No, indeed. He reminds his reader that he hasn’t 
claimed that his Outline was done capably and well. He should 
escape all criticism; he should be lauded for his service to human- 
ity, however incomplete and imperfect it may be, because he has 
done that which was needed and which nobody else did. “It is 
that he has stepped in and done something urgently necessary 
that would not otherwise have been done at all.” In the face of 
such puerile pleading, honest, capable criticism must helplessly 
lower its hands and give up. 
* * * * 

‘O one of his principal critics, Wells answers that what the 

critic took exception to “are novel ideas for his type and his 
type is incapable of novel ideas,” that Christianity is “a purely 
European religion” is “‘nonsense;’ and let the stuff go at that.” 
Mr. Wells has in his Outline provided pictures of our imaginary 
ancestors. Taxed with making them out of a few questionable 
bones and theories, Wells confesses, but blandly adds: “They are 
to help the imagination of the weaker brethren, and they pretend 
to do no more than that.” But such a footnote is absent from the 
Ouiline itself. 

* * * * 

) a Catholic critic Wells’ answer may be summed up thus: 

“They have presented to him but a point of view.” He states: 
“Catholics, I gather, do not believe in progress. It (a Catholic 
history) will be, I presume, a history of the creation (explaining 
logically why the ichthyosaurus was made), the salvation, and the 
subsequent stagnation of mankind.” 

Mr. Wells declares: “I offer Catholics the Outline of History 
for use in their schools in the most amiable spirit,” yet in a pre- 
ceding sentence he states there are fundamental differences be- 
tween the Outline and the story implicit in orthodox Catholic 
teaching. After reading his apologia, the reader will find little 
reason to justify Mr. Wells in protesting against the dark preju- 
dices of today. 


ipa 
> 


ROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC COUNTRIES COMPARED, a 
work by the late Father Alfred Young, C.S.P., first published 

in 1895, is the subject of a lengthy notice in the “Book Leader” 
of the Boston Pilot, July 2, 1921. The writer declares that “in 
this day there is particular need that a comparison be instituted 
whereby the conditions prevailing in countries professing God 
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and keeping His law, and those who have run the gamut of 
materialism and naturalism be put in juxtaposition.” 

This volume brings out the universal character of the Church: 
“She alone among all the organizations of this world can lay 
claim to and prove her international character. It is such as to 
bring all her members into one great brotherhood, members of the 
Body of Christ, so to speak.” 

« * * * 
ATHER YOUNG “begins his treatise by showing in every de- 
partment of human activity where Catholic countries, that is, 
such countries as have professed the Church and enshrined the 
code of Catholic ethics in the high and low places, have forged to 
the fore among civilized nations, while those which have over- 
looked or ignored Christian standards of life and action, have en- 
joyed, perhaps, temporary progress and peace, but in the end have 

fallen from their place of honor and gone to oblivion.” 

He “gives copious and extended citations from historians who 
are widely acknowledged to have had no love for the Church in 
defence of his thesis. Not alone present-day historians, but those 
of antiquity are brought to strengthen the assertion of the 
Church’s predominance in fortifying the ramparts of government, 
rehabilitating falling standards and promoting the general welfare 
of the people. His point is to drive home forcibly that the Church, 
and she alone, holds the key to national and international har- 
mony, advancement and permanence .. . 

“With citations carrying arguments that defy contradiction, 
strengthened by the fact that they are in great part taken from 
sources that would not naturally come to the defence of Cath- 
olicity, the author proceeds from one to another of the depart- 
ments of life and government, showing in detail that wherever 
Catholic standards have been held in honor and the sway of the 
Church recognized, there has always been contentment and 
progress.” 

* * * * 
HIS old work, so useful for Catholics, so enlightening to non- 

Catholics, is summarized as one “that visualizes the strength 
of Catholic teaching and practice, giving the antidote to society 
for its ills, and proclaiming eloquently the force and power of the 
old faith which has saved the world from ruin and desolation for 
the past twenty centuries.” 
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